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ABSTRACT 

This book represents the first independent research 
study directed toward the educational needs and interests of museum 
registrars to be undertaken by a university in collaboration with a 
nationally recognized museum. The study's primary objective was to 
provide data to be used for the development of materials and methods 
in the training and education of museum registrars. Designed to 
encourage museum registrars to express how they view themselves in 
relation to their work was mailed to 434 museum registrars in the 
United States and Canada. In addition, lOO museum directors were 
surveyed on how they perceive the role of the registrar, other 
components of the research design of the project included the 
production of color videotapes based on study topics selected by the 
registrars. An annotated bibliography also was compiled by members of 
the advisement group for the project. Based on the findings of the 
research, the following five recommendations were made: (1) more 
research should be undertaken on museum training; (2) a larger 
quantity of training materials more relevant to the needs of museums 
should be created; (3) study centers for museum professionals should 
be established; (4) more technical assistance should be obtained by 
museums; and (5) the use of color videotape for operational purposes 
in museums should be explored. Appendices include: (1) the survey 
instrument; (2) a computerized profile of a museum registrar; (3) 
data on functions performed by museum registrars; (4) interview 
questions; and (5) the script of a videotape on the job-related tasks 
of a museum registrar entitled "When the Show Moves On." Tables, 
figures, and a partially annotated bibliography of general reference 
books, books on automation, computerization, conservation, and museum 
registration, and periodicals are included. (DB) 
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FOREWORD IN THREE PARTS 



For decades, education's challenge has been to provide a realistic 
preparation for the world of work. For some years, this has been met 
by ensuring basic mastery of **the three R's''. All other skills were 
acquired "on the job''. 

Today, however, education is under unprecedented pressures 
exerted by a highly complex, specialized society in which an informed 
population is expressing strong interest in lifelong learning, 
educational accountability and job satisfaction. These factors present 
themselves at a time when a overburdened economy is heightening 
our concerns about employee productivity, rising cc sts and unemploy- 
ment. More than ever before, educators and emp'oyers must respond 
to both the basic and specialized needs of the labor market. 

As an example of the extensive training required by a specific 
career and of the resources needed to supply this training, the 
Academy for Educational Development is pleased to publish Profile 
of a Museum Registrar. It is hoped that this volume will serve not only 
to outline the educational needs of professional museum personnel 
but also to enhance the quality of learning in general by illustrating a 
successful collaboration between the worlds of education and work. 

> The. Academy is.grateful^o the William H. Donner-Foundation 
for its support of this pubUcatiori of a report on research done by the 
Center for Advanced Study in Education of the Graduate School and 
University Center of the City University of New York and by Cooper 
Hewitt, The Smithsonian Institution's National Museum of Design. 
The five study components herein are recommended to all who are 
interested in museum work and continuing education. 

Alvin C. Eurich 
President 

Academy for Educational 
Development 

The Center for Advanced Study In Education (CASE), a 
component of the Graduate School and University Center of CUNY, 
has as one of its functions the task of bringing the academic world 
closer to the practical world. Because CASE has access to the entire 
academic community within the Graduate School, it has sought to be 
involved with as many education-related institutions as possible. One 
such institution is the museum. 

CASE should be able to assist museums to better understand 
methods of teaching, styles of learning, and research methodology in 
relation to the advancement of professional staff. Evaluation of pro- 
grams, staff selection and training, communication among personnel 
and with the public, needs and interests of museum clientele are 
O ical research problems on which museums and universities could 
E RiO ^^^'^ together. 




Dr. Hoachlander's study of museum registrars is an example of 
such an enterprise. Among the results of her study is the recognition 
of the registrars' contribution to the successful operation of museums. 
Her survey clearly iaentifies the registrars' needs and aspirations as 
well as spells out specific recommendations for their professional 
growth. 

Dr. Hoachlander has shown the importance of bringing together 
university and museum people in a way which moves toward a greater 
and improved educational role for museums in their communities. 
The present report provides us with a significant step toward the goal 
of complete cooperation. 

Max Weiner,Ph.D. 
Acting Dean of Research 
and University Programs 



Since its foundation as the Cooper Union Museum at the door- 
step of the 20ih century, th^ Cooper-Hewitt Museum has served as a 
working laboratory for scholars, students and designers. Indeed, the 
Museum as a research center and resource for study was pre-eminent 
in its philosophy, taking precedence over all other considerations in its 
formative days. Collections were acquired with the idea that confron- 
tation-with the objects themselves rather than pictorial reproduction 
was a necessity to people training in design, just as the laboratory 
biologist must deal with first-hand natural materials in preference to 
texts and diagrams. With such an historical mandate, the Museum's 
collaboration with Dr. Marjorie Hoachlander's project seemed 
nat»»ral. 

Participation in this research program was particularly appealing 
because the Museum's collections seemed ideal for evaluating a reg- 
istrar's functions: over 300,000 objects ranging in size from tiny to 
large, in value from very little to priceless, of unlimitea diversity of 
function and material. The collections offer a registrar a range of ex- 
perience much more widely applicable than those of museums whose 
holdings are of a more restricted nature. 

The registrar occupies an extremely important role in any 
museum, although functions vary in each. The Cooper-Kewitt regis- 
trar's responsibility is broad, dealing with the details of an active 
program of exhibitions, frequent loans to other institutions and the 
day to day maintenance of collection records. Along witK the usual 
recording. Dr. Marjorie Hoachlander has helped to define this essen- 
tial professional function. 

The education of museum professionals will always be of interest 
to the Cooper-Hewitt Museum. Staff members are urged to make use 
of programs such as this to broaden their own experience. Working in 
cooperation with schools and universities in developing educational 
nrograms has always been a particular interest, and will increasingly 
^ so. The anticipated development d this pilot project into the 



organization of a new Study Center for Museum Professionals is seen 
as a means of developing further links between the museum and the 
academic world. 

Lisa Taylor 
Director 

Cooper-Hewitt Museum, The Smithsonian 
Institution's National Museum of Design 
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A Retrospective View of 
Museum Training 

Why is ii . . . thai ihc museum profession is not taken more seriously? ... I 
hope that the governing boards of museums will begin to rcalirc, and soon, 
that the head of their institution should be a trained professional — two 
words that describe qualities of great'^r importance than any more flashy 
credentials. 

S. Oillon Ripley 
Sccictary 

The Smithsonian Institution 
May 1978' 

In context, Ripley's comnnents obviously were made with refer- 
ence to the widely criticized selection by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art of a candidate for one of its tcp-level professional appointments.' 
This decision involved the choice of an administrator highly proficient 
in business procedures and governmental relations over another whose 
qualifications reflected what might be called '*the museum tradition" 
— formal study, practiced connoisseurship and long-term r^xposure to 
the visual arts. As we now know, both candidates were retained 
through a shift in policy and staff organization, a <:olution that has yet 
to be tested fully for its effect.' 

Within a broader frame of refeience. Secretary Ripley's question 
is very much to the point with respect to the need fo: better training of 
museum personnel, for greater recognition that there- is, indeed, a 
museum profession and for raising the general level of professional- 
ism within it. His remarks also provide an appropriate backdrop for 
presenting information on circumstances and research efforts that 
preceded as well as influenced the study to be reported in subsequent 
pages. , 

Today, according to listings of the Institute of Museum Services, 
there are more than 6,000 museums in the United States. Although 
many of these are small and have only limited functions, museums 
collectively employ an estimated 10,000 people/ Museums are grow- 
ing in number and, as shown by their attendance records, are attrac- 
tiiig an ever-expanding audience. 

Growing public pressures for services coupled with shrinking 
financial resources have made the demands on museums to raise the 
levels of professionalism and accountability more exacting than ever 
before. Yet, for almost a decade,* museum personnel, educators, and 
many other interested groups have attempted, with too little success, 
.^♦'^ better define and structure the museum profession,* develop a body 
J ir>"particularized knowledge and skills appropriate to it,' and establish 
mdards for training programs suitable to its needs/ 



Why has it taken so long to progress so moderately in formalizing 
the museum profession? The reasons are not entirely clear, but they 
are, indeed, complex. 

Parochialism within museums, some say, is the major reason. 
Scholarly disdain for "muscology** or similar forms of training in 
museum practices is blamed by others, including many museum per- 
sonnel. Whatever the reason, the fact is that there has been a long- 
standing gap in agreement between museums and universities as to 
how they might interact productively toward developing a systematic, 
nationally recognized approach toward career education for museum 
employees.* 

Early on,, two successive listings of available training programs 
compiled by an investigative director of a university museum, G. Ellis 
Burcaw, showed that, despite an increasing number of course entries, 
what was being offered at that time ranged widely from the establish- 
ed to the tentative, from worthy to superficial, with scarcely any pro- 
grams being directed toward people actively employed in museums.*® 
While Burcaw*s work was not intended to be of an evaluative nature, 
but rather a catalogue of sources, he took care to make these 
remarks:" 

Listing the offering of a museum or school is not to be taken as an endorse- 
ment either by the American Association of Museums or by the author. As 
yet, there is no certification of museum workers or of museum training 
courses and programs by the profession except for the diploma course of the 
Canadian Museums Association, As such avowed training proliferates, how- 
ever, it becomes obvious that such certification is needed ... A few years ago 
the term "muscology" was seldom^heard, and museum training opportun- 
ities were rare. . . New programs are appearing at a seemingly alarming rate, 
and an ever-increasing number of them arc supported by public funds. We 
would suggest that the national professional museum organizations in the 
United States and Canada must soon consider whether codification, stan- 
dardization and accreditation of museum training might not be in order. 

Burcaw's publications stimulated further disclosure that many 
courses were being hastily organized in the face of newly available 
funding from the National Endowment for the Arts and the National 
Museum Act.** In fact, a few courses had not actually been presented 
because of some institutions' failure to obtain grant support or 
because there was insufficient interest shown in museum training 
within a particular geographical area. Organizational zeal was abun- 
dant, whereas collective preparation of standards for professional 
training was practically nonexistent at the outset of the 1970s.*^ 

Burcaw felt strongly that colleges and universities should be re- 
sponsible for much of the museum training that would be required, 
giving the unarguable reason that it is the business of these institutions 
to educate. He brought attention to the fact that in 1969 no more than 
sixty institutions of higher learning were actively engaged in museum 
training. Nor were campus museums any more directly involved. 
^Their "evasive genius^* in avoiding a vanguard position for the educa- 
F R I C ' ^ n^^seum workers, especially members of minority groups, was 
^I^v>[tically noted at an annual meeting of the American Association of 

1^-=-^ 



Museums (AAM).** It appeared that while the museum profession de- 
sired strongly to have a major role in the teaching/learning process on 
behalf of personnel, it was looking with chiding eye toward the aca- 
demic community not only to initiate programs but also to provide 
traditionall.v ;svcep table settings for them. 

There res. » *4 within subsequent conferences an ongoing discourse 
.<h-ch revealed crucial dichotomies of practical and scholarly educa- 
tion, administrative and curatorial expertise, museum and university 
control. These are best illustrated by selected comments of partici- 
pants as follow:'* 

• Most top administrative jobs in museums are filled by people who came 
through the curatorial route which docs not provide enou^ administra- 
tive experienccThere should be more on every level. I am against profes- 
sional administrators and feel that knowledge of the subject for museum 
people is primary. 

• The distinction between the curator and museum man has led to acrimony. 
The divergence is artificial. We need all the strengths on both sides to bene- 
fit everyone. We need basic scholarly training, otherwise the basic idea of a 
museum as an historical inheritance i.< defeated. 

• Museum training needs ti) be designed by p^wple who work in museums 
and have experience in ihuseums. It seems obvious that this is the way it 
should be. However, the initiative for many prograir *hese days comes 
from the academy. They put up the money and approacu museums, and 
they are degree-granting institutions ... I admire the universities, but the 
fact i: that many of these people regard "vocational" programs with con- 
tempt, and museum training programs should not be handicapped. 

• There is no universal agreement that all museum work is object centered. 
Administration, for instance, is not. 

Difference of opinion about what kinds of persons are needed to 
work in museuins widened as groups gathered to give more pragmatic 
consideration to how training programs were to be created and admin- 
istered. Reservations emerged concerning the capability of university 
faculty to develop curriculum that would take into full account the 
technical aspects of content required for the refinement of skills in 
museum practice and at the same time give students academic credit 
for their participation. 

There was, however, broad agreement among museum profes- 
sionals and educators that having at least an academic degree at the 
baccalaureate level would be necessary before anyone would be 
accepted for museum training, whether already employed in the 
museum or not. Efforts on the part of some to gain acceptance of 
associate degree programs at the community college level, particularly 
for training members of ethnic groups desiring to interpret their 
various cultures through nriuseum activity, was, for the most part, 
futile.'' There was simply too much to be resolved at traditional 
njuseum staff levels. It remains unclear why it has been so difficult to 
arrive at a defined path for professional development. 



w> A number of concrete factors pertaining then as well as now can 
EK^Cnore readily acknowledged. The museum profession has grown 




through the years without benefit of rational planning. Mus im func- 
tions, as technical and procedural as many are, have evolved during 
increasing demands of a most unpredictable nature, supported by 
public and/or private funds that have proven often to be insufficient 
in keeping with the pace of- activity or intensity of goals. What has 
needed to be dohe in each museum simply has been done by available 
staff, usually with little opportunity to stnicJure functions in a logical 
manner or, for that matter, to share precise methods with other 
museums facing similar problems. For many small museums, the di- 
versity of functions falls to only a handful of people — oftentimes to 
one person. 

Since there have not existed well-defined disciplines for careers in 
museum work, many people working in this field today are former 
volunteers who became involved because this type of employment was 
appealing to them. In fact, museum work continues to attract a great 
many individuals regardless of how well or how poorly their academic 
qualifications or career preparation may be suited to it. 

Furthermore, museum personnel are promoted or otherwise 
thrust into positions, often with substantial management responsibil- 
ity, for which they were never trained. They may have been schooled 
in disciplines related to a museum's collections but not necessarily in 
museum operations and administration. As museums have become 
more widely engaged in collections management, various operations 
have, of necessity, become more specialized, calling for higher levels 
of technical and administrative ability as well as knowledge. As in 
many other service-oriented professions, situational factors are 
creating a critical need for more purposive training of personnel. 

For some time very little has been done to study museum func- 
tions, and, as a result, not enough is known about the training and 
edr.cational requirements for various staff roles at the mid-career level 
which would expedite advancement of the museum profession. The 
chasm that has existed between museums and educational institutions 
niay have perpetuated the problem longer than otherwise might have 
been the case. Repeated attempts to establish productive debate 
among representatives of the two groups appears to have begun to 
wear down the communications barriers. Although this trend may 
mark the beginning of a more collaborative period, much work 
remains to be done before significant progress can be demonstrated. 

In recent years a major attempt was made toward supplementing 
the few fragmentary statistical studies on museums." In many ways, it 
contributed a new dynamic to further investigation of museum studies 
programs. 

Museums USA, 1972— 1975 

In pressing for a more focused effort toward understanding the 
diverse and complex makeup of museums, a nationwide survey of 
^ directors was conducted by the National Center for the Arts under 
CD I/Contract with the National Endowment for the Arts. Suitably describe 
LJ . ^,^ d by the Chairman of the Council, Nancy Hanks, as a "benchmark 



study,!' its three-volume report presented the first comprehensive pic- 
ture of these institutions — their numbers and locations, their typ^ss 
and functions, their facilities and finance, their personnel and trus- 
tees, their activities and attendance. Using a full ariay cf computer 
programs, the study **went behiiid the display cases into the workings 
of a museum," brought forth information heretofore unknown and, 
in effect, introduced many different types of museums throughout the 
United States to each other's distinctions and rfmilarities." 

The extensive data gathered hy 'Miiseums USA was not intended 
to investigate specific training programs created by museums and uni- 
versities. What information was elidted had more to do with their 
joint programs benefiting the community, rather than their own per- 
sound. However, an important finding on museum studies is that in 
only one in four of the museums with joint programs of any kind 
(24%) was there a training program for museum workers. When 
viewed computationally on a national scale, collaborative effort 
toward advancing museum professionalism was found to be 
minimal.*® 

Although the emphasis of examination was primarily upon 
directors and secondarily upon overall museum operations, A/usewm^ 
USA stimulated an early curiosity about the status and function of a 
registrar "vithin the organizational structure of a museum. 

In this study, the placement of the registrar within five selected 
categories of museum operations was imprecise and, perhaps, some- 
what anachronistic. This staff member was listed under the job 
cat^ory of Administration, with no inclusion under Curatorial 
(I>isplay/Exhibition)." . 

To have listed the registrar in both categories would have, of 
course, made statistical analysis more complicated, albeit more real- 
istic. Nonetheless, the chosen placement led to these assumptions: that 
either there had been an oversight in the design of the research instru- 
ment or that the position of registrar might be in a potentially dynamic 
state that warranted further attention. 

Recent DeveIo:<)nients in Museum Training, 1975 — 1979 

Since the time of the NEA study, several prominent efforts have 
been made to advance the professionalism of museum staff members. 
The National Trust for Historic Preservation, one of the first to recog- 
nize the need for in-service education of a more practical, yet stud- 
ious nature, has changed its admissions policy to include a larger pro- 
portion of professionals in its valuable seminars." The Office of 
Museum Programs, The Smithsonian Institution, has offered 
annually a series of basic training workshops to personnel from 
museums of various types." Programs at Old Sturbridge Village and 
Cooperstown, New York State museums, have contributed substan- 
tive technical information toward developing expertise among 
employees." 

O However, courses like these are without continuity and of short 
E I^C serving limited enrollments. As far as we know there is little 



sharing of instructional materials among these programs. General 
texts are few in number, with most being published by professional or- 
ganizations rather than by major commercial publishers. Translations 
of available texts are also sorely needed for training staff employed in 
developing countries. 

In most situations, terminal projects by students, done either by 
individuals or in groups, continue to provide the primary mode for 
evaluation. There are few, if any, formal approaches to measure 
achievement or to determine a quality level of transfer from course 
work to actual job performance. 

The most recent j attempt to offer an intensive course within an 
extended, but more variable, time frame was made by Museums Col- 
laborative, a New York-based agency, in the Spring of 1978, drawing 
upon faculty from the Business School of Columbia University, .New 
York. Another similar offering will be made during the summer 
months of 1979 by the Western Association of Art Museums 
(WAAM) in cooperation with professors from the University of 
California." Nonetheless there is still much that remains to be done 
on behalf of persons practicing in the museum field. 

Concurrent with developments already noted has been an increas- 
ing thrust on the part of the American Association of Museums, The 
American Association of State and Local History and other profes- 
sional-organizations to offer workshops and seminars during their 
meetings and to augment the supply of useful publications for profes- 
sional training," Within the AAM, for example, members of a newly 
created Museum Training Conmiittee have been contributing volun- 
teer effort toward carrying further the work of the former Curriculum 
Conmiittee." In subsequent months, criteria for enrollment in 
museum studies programs will have become more clearly determined. 
There appears to be a widening, as well as less wary, acceptance of 
productive interaction with representatives from the academic com- 
munity. It is likely, therefore, that the attention of this group — as 
well as the museum profession at large — will soon be more directly 
turned toward the continuing education of current practitioners and 
that preferences for academic or nontraditional settings will soon pro- 
voke lively discussion. At that time, the inherent diversity of museum 
work will require considerably more detailed study on how staff oper- 
ations and/or standards should be made to interrelate within an ad- 
vanced curriculum, however offered. 

It was in anticipation of such an eventual shift of emphasis that 
Profile of A Museum Registrar, the research effort focal to this 
report, was initiated. 
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Rationale For Study 



Profile of A Museum Registrar represents the first full-scale, 
independent study direcxed toward the educational needs and interests 
of a selected group of museum employees to be conducted by an insti- 
tution of higher learning in collaboration with a nationally recognized 
museum." 

Although the primary objective of this project has been to pro- 
vide helpful data toward the development of materials and methods 
for the training and education of museum registrars, there is an en- 
compassing rationale behind the construct of its five research com- 
ponents. 

Within a growing number of museums that have amassed collec- 
tions of recognized value, the art of acquisition and scholarship of 
provenance are losing their respective priorities of emphasis among 
trustees charged with the preservation and display of things they hold 
for the public. 

In the face of deterioration of museum objects believed to be 
caused by more frequent exhibition, closer attention is being paid to 
the business at hand, or one might say, in the hand of each staff mem- 
ber responsible for the care and management of collections* ^ 

There is real anxiety being expressed about skills, logistics and 
costs pertaining to whac can best be described as the grand house- 
keeping functions of a museum, regardless of type: condition re- 
porting, cataloguing, storage, insurance and environmental control. 

Related to this concern is the fact that heightened mobility of 
objects, prompted by a desire to satisfy publicinterest, has changed 
packing and shipping from a relatively straightforward set of pro- 
cesses to a complex system demanding continual revision of informa- 
tion and critical evaluation of services rendered. 

Very little has been done to study museum functions in terms of 
how each staff role interrelates with others in the performance of daily 
tasks. Nor has it been determined to what extent collaborative activity 
is required among staff to minimize stress upon the objects and, at the 
same time, reduce the cost of operations. 

It wc. conceded only recently that both role and function within 
various categories of museum work are indeterminate. In a thorough 
survey of placement opportunities, Susan Stitt has observed that 
"almost all of the literature on museum workers is impressionistic."" 
Stitt attributes the imperfect flow of labor reform about museum jobs 
to a lack of precise information about the duties involved as well as to 
a general insensitivity to the need for more targeted educational pro- 
^^rams for personnel employed in museums.*® It would follow, one 
mds to conclude from the literature, that without a working model 



within a particular segment of personnel, listing of duties for most job 
descriptions in museums would be something like ^ Chinese shadow 
play: many details presented in the foreground, but with much more 
going on behind the scenes. 

Essentially, then, the concept for this study grew from a realiza- 
tion shared by the investigator and advisers drawn from the museum 
profession that more attention must be given to a particular group of 
personnel to find out what they actually do, rather than what they 
should do, what they are like rather than what.they should be like, so 
as to discover how each staff member might be encouraged to perform 
in order to satisfy his own expectations for advancement while, at the 
same time, attempting to meet standards set by directors, trustees or 
professional associations. By so doing, it was felt that staff develop- 
ment might be accelerated on a more practical, yet academically 
sound, basis, with criteria for promotion more clearly tied to achieve- 
menti: shown during the learning process. 

This view was further supported by an incisive analysis of James 
Kittleman.'» As a consuitant actively engaged in assisting museums to 
find competent persons for available positions, Kitdeman suggests 
that some of the concern:* about job performance could be more effec- 
tively dealt with if maseum trustees and directors were to apply 
modern management principles to their administrative systems, a 
more rational, workmanlike approach to standards of procedure, per- 
sonnel relations and career development. Kittleman recommends that 
a governing body of a museum should have v/ithin itself functional 
committees coordinated with museum activities. In this way, he con- 
tends, a plan of administrative organization would be built around 
functions instead of people, without sacrificing human values or pro- 
fessional aspirations. 

Once the concept for this study was formulated, there emerged 
the central problem of selecting a single category of museum person- 
nel for an intensive survey of educational needs and interests. 

The position of museum registrar appeared to be radially joined 
on a daily basis to procedures carried out by other staff members, es- 
pecially those of the curator, conservator and assistant director. It was 
also obsarved that in a museum where there is no registrar on staff, 
many r^istrarial functions are performed by these other members. 

Informal dialogue about a study on museum registrars with per- 
sons associated with or engaged in museum practice (as well as with 
others employed elsewhere) brought forth almost immediately the 
same hesitant question, "Just what . . . does a registrar do?" 

It appeared that almost everyone is familiar with how a director 
or a curator fits into a museum. Many are even more aware and, one 
might say, more cognizant of how a security guard functions, but a 
registrar? Educators frequentiy added, "Does the person have some- 
thing to do with filing records or listing museum courses?'' It seemed 
that we had, perhaps, arrived at the fringe of a relatively unacknow- 
ledged "grey area'* in the organizational structure of a museum. 
^ Further investigation revealed that people holding positions as 
, j^istrars in museums had begun to organize for recognition within 



the AAM as a standing professional committee. Their activities 
stemmed from agreement air.ong themselves that responsibilities, as 
well as training programs, for registrars had been poorly defined and 
that on-the-job experience could no longer be the primary source of 
professional instruction. They were urging informational exchange to 
identify levels of competency and technical expertise considered essen- 
tial to the fulfillment of a registrar'^ duties and to increase their pro- 
fessionalism by establishing commonalities of procedure within coor- 
dinated training programs." 

The most compulsive factor in selecting this group as an index 
population for the study was the convergence of interest that took 
place between museum registrars currently active in what, in other cir- 
cles, might well be spoken of as "a movement" and educators 
involved in developing the research design for this study. Thinking in 
both sectors developed in a most unusual and dynamic way 
throughout the proposal-writing phase of the project and beyond. 

Through inform ^\ conferences with publishers, it was further 
confirmed that there is a need to have a systematic understanding of 
what kinds of instructional materials exist for the museum field and 
how various forms of print and nonprint media meet requirements, as 
well as preferences, of professional students. It was also learned that 
there is considerable interest in knowing how and where training pro- 
grams should be conducted so as to determine whether or not new 
materials on selected topics should be produced and, if so, how they 
should be distributed. 

It was thought that creating reference films and/or videotapes 
showing technical procedures for the handling, storage, shipping and 
packing of museum objects would appreciably improve the effective- 
ness of the printed materials already in use. By providing component 
illustrations in motion and in color with appropriate sound narration, 
such films and videotapes would notjDnly clarify basic concepts but 
also motivate the detailed tasks described in these publications. It wa" 
pointed out by registrars serving as advisers that this could be one of 
the best ways to conserve objects and specimens in a collection: to 
increase the competency of personnel in respect to how they handle 
things on an everyday basis. 

Objectives 

The dialogue that grew between registrars and the university staff 
brought forth a research «nd development project that would attempt 
to: 

1. delineate the role and functions of a museum registrar in 
general and specific terms; 

2. establish guidelines for training materials and methods; 

3. produce a pilot videotape as a media research component 
on selected topic of study. 

p D^f"" In a series of frank discussions, oftentimes by long-distance tele- 
hone, it was gradually learned that a registrar is a museum employee 
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who for some time has been regarded by other staff members as only 
semi-professional, whose role derived from either secretary or librar- 
ian and who is, therefore, below the status of curator or conservator 
by considerable degree in most institutions. This accounted in part, 
some r^istrars said, for the zealous effort to form a representative 
body within their professional association. 

Prompted by this information, the project design was extended to 
include another potentially unifying objective: 

4. to find out from directors, as well as from registrars, how 
this position is perceived within the organizational struc- 
ture of a museum and what traits and , expertise are con- 
sidered desirable for an applicant when a museum registrar 
is to be hired. 

This additional component of study has what might be called its 
own sub-rationale. It is based on a theory developed by Anne Galen 
Brooke, a student of Amheim, who believes that" 

confrontation may single out, highlight, and purify a single quality . . . Pair- 
ing affects the partners. And seeing the partners from a third perspective can 
alter these two, as well. 

In a controlled experiment, Brooke showed that a strongly stylized 
painting by Karel Appel can make a Modigliani figure look realistic, 
whereas the same Modigliani can look suddenly flat when confronted 
with a Cezanne portrait. In other words, an arbitrary confrontation 
changes the perception of the two components of a pair, but not for 
long. This confrontation presses for relation on more formal terms, 
and under this pressure the common elements come to the fore in a 
new state of purity. It is then that a change can be produced that is 
more in keeping with the overall structure of the entire content. 

It is likely that as the reader confronts this concept, it will appear, 
at first, to be a digression from the rationale, and the question arises: 
How does it relate to the project? 

Consider this: if museum registrars look at themselves, their work 
and each other, they may see again as well as anew. If museum direc- 
tors look at registrai*s as members of a group at large and not only as 
their own employees, they may see registrars differently. They may 
also see themselves differently. If educators look at both registrars 
and directors and try to envision themselves as an integral part of the 
teaching-learning process that may help to bring both professional 
groups toward growth and satisfaction, they may also find new roles 
and avenues for themselves. There is rarely a search that finds the 
treasure exactly where it is mapped. 

But the process, as well as the completed project, is now before us 
to discuss and analyze. 

Let us proceed to an overview of what has been accomplished, 
going from there to determine whether or not there is in the various 
components some useful information that will not only serve regis- 
rs but also support a workable model for further research into 
• ir^ icr areas of museum practice. 
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Overview of the Project 



Profile of a Museum Registrar represents the first independent re- 
search effort directed toward the mid-career training of a particular 
group of museum professionals. 

A primary objective of the project was to assess the educational 
needs and interests of professionals in preparation for developing new 
approaches to advanced study on collections management. 

To more clearly identify staff responsibilities and determine com- 
monality of procedures among different types of museums, attention 
was directed toward a selected area of personnel: museum registrars. 
This focar effort would involve a comprehensive ar^alysis of functions 
performed by those working in this capacity alcig ^vith a detailed 
investigation of their educational backgrounds and work experiences. 
In this way, the scope and content required for an advanced course 
dealing with standards of practice for a museuiri registrar could be 
more clearly determined and, at the same time, a research model could 
be developed for "^plication on behalf of other museum personnel. 



Research Design: Five Components 



Following a pilot study made during an experiential seminar ar- 
ranged by the American Association of Museums before the 1979 
annual meeting at Seattle, a survey booklet was designed to encourage 
museum registrars to express how they view themselves in relation to 
their work. Items of inquiry were constructed to explore functions 
they perform so as to determine how often or to whai ext^jnt this work 
is done. Registrars were asked to select topics for study and to indicate 
how they prefer to be instructed, (see Appendix A: Facsimile of Sur- 
vey Booklet.) 

Survey booklets were mailed to 434 museum registrars in the 
United States and Canada, using a mailing list compiled with the co- 
operation of the Registrars Committee of the AAM and the executive 
staff of the Canadian Museum.s Association. 

The second component took the form of a complementary sur/ey 
among 100 museum directors within the United States to determine; 
bow the role of registrar is perceived by them and to elicit si?ggec Jons 
about setting, course content and faculty for a personnel training pro- 
gram on museum practices. 

This survev was conducted through teleohone interviews recorded 
K> audiotape by permission of the directors participating. Full 



transcriptions were made to provide data correlative to that provided 
by the survey booklets. 

Videotapes in color were produced on study topics selected by 
registrars. One is a companion pilot to the main topic, "Packing and 
Shipping," which was chosen in the survey at Seattle. The other is part 
of a formal comparison of photographic techniques for "Condition 
Reporting," the topic selected in the actual curvey. These productions 
represent the third and fourth components of the research design. 

The fifth component is an annotated bibliography compiled by 
members of the advisement group to the project. Selection of refer- 
ence materials was based on providing reading matter for immediate 
use by museum registrars during their professional activities or ad- 
vanced studies. 

Data gathered from the project is analyzed and interpreted in the 
following section of this report. Information about procedures, when 
relevant, is presented along with the outcomes. 
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IV 

Outcomes: 

Analysis and Interpretation 

How Museum Registrars View Themselves 
in Relation to Their Work 

In order to find out what museum registrars want to learn more 
about and how they would like selected topics of study to be taught, 
this component was designed to encourage self-evaluation within a 
professional context. To the fullest possible extent, responses were eli- 
cited from an individual viewpoint 

Demographic information anc other quantitative data were also 
sought to determine a commonality of interest h, subject matter and to 
assist in the development of useful materials for tne training and edu- 
cation of museum registrars. 

Procedures of Survey 

The pilot-tested version of the survey booklet consisted of 45 sec- 
tions of varying length which asked for single or multiple responses. 
Open-ended commentary was invited on aspects of professional back- 
ground and museum functions as these pertained to registrarial func- 
tions, (see Appendix A: Facsimile of Survey Booklet.) 

Since it was not known how many museum professionals other 
than these shown on the mailing list are employed as registrars or per- 
form regi.)trarial functions at their museums, the population used for 
this :annot, in the strictest sense, be regarded as intact but 

rather as one provided by the profession and considered to be duly 
representative. 

Level and Nature of Response 

Booklets were returned by 256 museum registrars, providing a 
sample of the population at a substantive level of 59 percent. This 
level was amplified by 42 personal letters and descriptive attachments 
voluntarily submitted in lieu of or in addition to making a direct 
response to the booklet. 

The quality of response bears special mention. Registrars 
evidently gave much time and thought to the questions asked. Sections 
requiring more than numerals or check marks were filled in with 
detailed notations and important facts. In some cases, separate mem- 
oranda were inserted, offering further discussion or assistance. 
O 



Procedures for Analysis of Data 

In order to interpret the results of this survey, the following steps 
were taken: 

1. Each booklet- was reviewed item by item. Those items re- 
lating to qualitative information were excluded from com- 
putational procedures. Remaining items were coded for 
processing by computer. 

2. Data were keypunched and processed by a packaged com- 
puter program (SPSS). Types of analyses performed were 
determination and/or adjustment of frequencies for each 
variable, cross tabulations for selected variables in order 
to explore relationships between variables. 

3. Qualitative information was read by the Investigator in 
collaboration with the Registrar Associate, using hand 
tabulation to establish order of emphasis and frequency of 
mention. 

After the data were processed, the following commentary was 
prepared, drawing upon the presentation of tables, as appropriate. 

Results from Survey of Registrars 

Citizenship. As might be expected, most of the registrars repre- 
sented by this survey are United States citizens. A small proportion 
(8.2%) are Canadians employed in museums within various provinces 
of their native country. 

Sex, Historically, the role of museum registrar has been cast as a 
female one. It was molded early on by the composition of training 
classes offered by the Newark Museum and further encouraged by 
customary decision of museum directors to extend the duties of sec- 
retaries and librarians to meet the management needs of growing col- 
lections. 

Therefore, it is of particular interest that 22 percent of the res- 
pondents are male. There are, however, no available data on how this 
proportion of males to females among museum registrars compares to 
thar of previous years. It has been observed that the number of men 
working in this position has been increasing gradually during the past 
decade.'* 

The hiring of a man as registrar tends to occur in a large museum 
where a staff member with this title assumes the duties of an adminis- 
trative assistant. In an institution of considerable size, the work that is 
done by the registrar is more directly related to a director's responsi- 
bilities than to those of a curator. 

There can be no prediction made as to whether or not male regis- 
trars will soon be performing more typical functions in smaller 
museums or if the number will continue to increase. This factor, if 
O lonitored by the profession, may eventually reflect or modify the job 
E KJhC ascription of a registrar as well as influence the salary paid. 



Age. There appears to be no significant difference between the 
ages of males and the ages of females employed as registrars in mu- 
seums. Regardless of sex, most registrars are relatively young persons 
between 21 and 39 years of age beginning their careers in the museum 
profession through this mode of work. The inclusive ages, however, 
are from 21 to 60 years and over, (see Appendix A, Table 1: Cross 
Tabulation of Age by Sex,) 

Types of Museums Represented by Responses. Replies came 
mainly from art museums (42%) or a combination of types (23%). It 
was anticipated that Natural History or Science museums would be 
minimally shown in the response, since it is generally recognized that 
performance of registrarial duties is usually carried out in these insti- 
tutions by staff members working directly with curators in charge of a 
particular division of the collections. 

Most of the museums represented (87%) are either public insti- 
tutions or have a combination of public and private governance. 

The response received is broadly representative of geographical 
regions established by the .^AM, with proportions of response evenly 
distributed among them. 

Most of the museums where respondents are employed are well 
established, having been in operation on an average of 42 years, with 
16 percent having been in existence for 88 years or more. 

Size of collections handled by these registrars varies considerably, 
%ith 16 percent of the museums represented having objects or speci- 
mens numbering between 10,000 and 20,000 and 36 percent holding 
more than 30,000 pieces. 

Museum Characteristics Importantly Related to Registrar Func- 
tions. A dominant characteristic which, according to some registrars, 
"makes us indispensable," is that the collections, regardless of size, 
have in many museums gone uncat.^:o,^ed until jecenlly. Registrars 
report tbat they spend a large portion of 6eir time striving to remedy 
this. In some museums, this effort is supported by a large number of 
volunteers supervised by the registrar. 

Other characteristics are shown in order of emphasis, with 
selected comments: 

1. broad physical dispersion of museum facilities, requiring 
meticulous record of placement and movement of collec- 
tions 

The 12 museum houses and 20 other properties managed by this organiza- 
tion are located in a working, living town located on a one-mile street. 
Registrarial functions (inventory control, accessioning systems and 
photographic records) are vital to the daily operation of the museum. 
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2. accelerated activity in respect to exhibitions, loans, gifts 

Circulating exhibitions within the country have doubled for us during the 
past five years. Major exhibitions from all over the world are handled by 
us continuously. We also have a very active Extension Department which 
circulates parts of the collection all through the year. 

Increase in what we call "blockbustfij'" international shows has presented 
a greater demand for accurate, fast recordkeeping. 

<^ 0 ^' 



3. small staff with overlapping duties 



This is a problem that often goes unrecognized. If the stqff is too small, 
wearing too many hats, records become haphazard and care of objects 
too relaxed. 

4. age of museursi, length of time collections have been held 

Our collection is heavily drawn upon by scholars; there is also extensive 
research activity by curatorial stqff 

5. grov/ing demand for statewide or national programs pro- 
viding educational services 

Our department has been put in charge of lending and receiving 
educational kits containing artifacts, books and films, 

6. no conservator on staff, so all conservation problems are 
under registrar's supervision 

7. storage in separate building requires a registrar in charge 

8. all records are generated from office registrar, as curatorial 
staff is minimal 

9. large curatorial and technical staff require daily linkage 
through registrar ^ 

Exhibition Activity. In all patterns of museum exhibition listed, 
there is a high degree of activity reported, creating a regular and heavy 
demand on the registrars' services. 

Operating Budgets. For 52 percent of those who applied, regis- 
trars' operating budgets are $7,000 or more, with 14 percent reporting 
that no specific budget is allocated to their departments. 

Employment and Salary. Almost all (92%) are employed on a 
full-time salaried basis. Well over half earn between $8,000 and 
$12,999 annually, with 18 percent of earnings distributed above and 
below this level in equal porportion. Only seven percent earn $18,000 
or more. Most of those in the highest paid category have been regis- 
trars for a long time or, as in several cases, have additional duties 
within educational or curatorial departments. The median income is 
comparable to that of a librarian, a registered nurse or an administra- 
tive assistant in a small corporation. It is less than that of a registrar in 
a university, whose average salary is $20,000.'* 

Registrars' Proficiency in Languages. Fewer than one percent 
have reported a speaking proficiency in languages other than English. 
More, however, can read in French (32%), Spanish (13%) and Ger- 
man (13%). These figures reflect an appropriate adjustment of fre- 
quencies for French Canadian responses.) 

Academic Degrees Held by Registrars. Nine registrars (4%) hold 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, having majored in Art History or 
Studio Art. Slightly more than a third have earned degrees at the mas- 
^^»ter's level, and almost half (47%) have completed postsecondary study 




at the undergraduate level. 



Major Programs of Study Undertaken. Regardless of academic 
level achieved. Art History is the program of major study undertaken 
by well over a fourth (30%) of these museum professionals. Following 
are Studio Art (17%), Liberal Arts (15%) and History (14%). Other 
areas of study reported are Interior Design, English, Zoology, Edu- 
cation and Geology. 

Student Experience with Nonprint Media. In addition to seeking 
more informatfon about academic programs of study, this survey 
wanted to know more about how registrars were taught, with partic- 
ular emphasis on the use of instructional materials other than text- 
books* 

Slightly less than half have been taught by viewing films, and only 
30 percent have viewed videotapes for educational purposes. Audio- 
cassettes are the least familiar to 82 percent of the registrars in this 
group. 

However, almost two thirds are accustomed to the use of slides in 
the classroom and 41 percent with the use of slide/tape materials, (see 
Appendix A, Table 2: Forms of Media in Previous Educational Exper- 
ience.) 

Certificate or Non-degree Programs. Slightly more than a third 
have earned certificates or participated in some form of non-degree 
study. Selections were eclectic and appear, for the most part, to have 
been made on an independent basis. Most study has been undertaken 
since 1968, and of these, participation has been more frequent since 
1973, with an increasing tendency shown toward studying through 
professional organizations. 

Relation of Educational Background to Collections. Almost 
three fourths of the group feel that their former studies correlate 
closely, or reasonably so, to the objects they handle in their daily 
work. 

Why, then, one is motivated to ask, are registrars so eager to 
extend their professional training? What is it they want that they do 
not have in order to meet either their own career expecations or the 
demands of their employers? 

Critical Lacks in Training. Respondents addressed this section 
of the survey booklet thoughtfully and openly. 

Emphasized by most is the lack of adequate information on con- 
servation terms as these are applied to condition reporting, followed 
hy insufficient preparation on legal procedures and statutory regula- 
tions pertaining to collection management. 

In general, those who are prepared in Art History, Studio Art or 
other academic disciplines say that they feel a critical lack of training 
in business aspects of museum work. Conversely, those who came to 
their jobs with training or previous work experience in secretarial 
skills, accounting or other practical areas say they would like to learn 
more about the collections held by their museums. 

For specific illustration, following are some mentions by regis- 

of critical lacks: 

ERsjC -f^^' specific course on registrarial methods was 
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Need to know more about storage guidelines, techniques 
Very little exposure to theory or application of computers 

Comments reveal a strong concern for higher standards of prac- 
tice for themselves and their associates. Still others convey frustration 
about or insufficient knowledge of what can be done to fill those 
lacks. 

There is little or no professional supervision of my work to 
enable me to learn what I need to know in order to improve 
what I do. 

I acquired these responsibilities by chance, not by training, 
and I need to know more about standard procedures of 
museum registration. 

There needs to be a more specific understanding on the part 
of directors and curators about what the role of a registrar is 
before a good course can be offered. 

Most of what I have learned and applied to my job has been 
from textbooks; there is little or no demonstration in the 
field. 

The registrar's job was a very unstructured position when I 
first came here. It's one thing to learn what to do on the job; 
it's another thing to learn what 's important. 

There are, as far as I know, no training sessions for profes- 
sion als held in a museum — which is where they really belong. 

As might not be expected, more than a few registrars say that a 
critical lack is that they do not know how to type. 

Special Training in Museum Practice. Fewer than 20 percent of 
respondents have had courses in Museology, or as is more often heard 
now, Museum Practice. 

More of the registrars (35%) indicate that they received training 
in museum work as volunteers rather than in academic settings or cer- 
tification programs. Over three fourths (77%) acknowledge that on- 
the-job experience has been and continues to be the main source of 
training for the work they do (see Appendix A, Table 3: How Regis- 
trars Received Formal Training in Museum Work.) 

Internships have not figured largely in anyone's experience. This 
item in the survey booklet failed to identify whether internships repor- 
ted took place within an academic program or later in conjunction 
with employment. 

Training Most Valued. A large majority of the registrars state 
that on-the-job experience is the most valued part of their training to 
date. 

Valued next are internships and practicums. Among those men- 
pn |/^"ticned are programs offered by the Museum of Modem Art, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and theUniversity of Delaware. 



Third in importance are workshops held at museum conferences 
sponsored by professional organizations. 

Previous Employment Experiences. Knowing about previous 
employment experience is an important factor in the development of a 
useful curriculum for students at mid-career. Surprisingly, almost a 
fourth (22%) of the respondents spent, on an average, 3.8 years as 
teachers before they came to work in a museum, yet they are not 
working as museum educators. 

Over a third worked as secretaries somewhat longer before 
beconiing museum registrars. Although it is traditionally assumed that 
the skill? of a librarian transfer readily to the functions of a museum 
registrar, only 15 percent have been drawn from this field of employ- 
ment to museum work. Some (11%) have been curators, and a few 
have had pre>dous experience as conservators. 

It was not anticipated that experience with computer systems 
operations would be reported often. However, four percent were 
employed as keypunchers. 

Time Spent at Present Employment. A majority (88%) have 
been working where they are for ten years, although^ the inclusive 
range of time is from one to 31 years. This extent of continuity in 
work choice shows more stability than might be expected in view of 
changeable patterns of employment usually found at other staff levels, 
particularly those of director and curator. 

Professional Title Held. Over half hold the dtle of Registrar. 
About 22 percent hold a dtle other than that of Registrar at their 
niuseums, but they perform registrarial functions under alternate 
titles. Almost the same number are designated as Registrar but have 
additional titles and duties. 

Preference for Title. Half prefer the title of Registrar to any of 
the other titles suggested. The next title, preferred by 17 percent, is 
Curator for Registration, followed in similar proportion by Assistant 
Director of Records and Coiiecdon. Other titles submitted are 
Curator for Records and Collections, Curator of Collections and 
Publications, Administrator of Records and Collections, Reality 
Coordinator. 

There are enough differences of opinion about dtle to indicate that 
the matter should be given careful thought by museum directors when 
they next consider problems of organizational structure. Or perhaps 
the matter of title should be openly dis>cussed among museum regis- 
trars to gain a consensus. This may also be an important issue related 
to dissatisfaction in other areas relevant to registrarial work. 

Staff Assistance. Most (94%) are assisted by volunteers rather 
than by a paid staff. Among those who have paid staff members, there 
is a relatively balanced proportion of full-time and half-dme people, 
with few in number in either category. 

(Registrars appreciatively cite the work of volunteers who assist 
them, but they emphasize that there is a strong need for continuity of 
Q lyement on the part of volunteers so as to maintain standards of 
J O^^^ minimize the necessity for in-service training programs.) 



Analysis of Functions. Functions selected by the Registrar 
Associate and advisers were listed under three areas: Permanent Col- 
lection(s). Temporary Collection(s) and General Business. Functions 
within these represent a consensus as to what /no5/ registrars do during 
the course of their daily work, but there was no knowledge among 
advisers about which functions are, in actuality, common to this staff 
role. 

Respondents were asked to decide which of these functions were 
carried out by them always, often, occasionally, sometimes or never. 

The computer programming arranged for analyzing this section 
of the survey booklet took into account the various frequencies of 
response in categories, and in a series of cross tabulations combined 
with one-way analysis of variance, functions were turned into numer- 
ical patterns and percentages of proportions were collapsed into 
visible collectives of action. 

The result is that a composite profile can now be drawn of func- 
tions commonly performed by a museum registrar, regardless of type 
of museum, subject to the kind of collection activity engaged in by 
these institutions. 



Figure 1. 
Profile by Computer of 
Registrarial Functions Performed in Museums of All Types. 



Permanent Collections 

• cataloging collection material 

• controlling storage inventory 

• accessioning and applying to 
number systems 

• processing outgoing loans 

• making arrangements for 
shipping 

• filing 

• typing 



Temporary Exhibitions 

• preparing loan agreements 

• assigning to number systems 
o supervising packing and 

unpacking 

• maintaining and updating 
records 

• making arrangements for 
shipping 

• arranging for insurance 
coverage 

• condition reporting 

• filing 

• typing 



The level of commonality for most functions shown in the profile 
above appears to be higher among art museums than among museums 
in general, particularly processing of outgoing loans from the collec- 
tions and accessioning to number systems. Registrars in art museums 
also tend to be more active in making arrangements for shipping and 
insurance coverage. These data correlate realistically with recent in- 
crease in traveling exhibitions and donations among art museums 
throughout the world. 

There is no function that is performed by all museum registrars 
all of the time. 

In addition to establishing commonality of functions, computer- 
ization of frequencies of a performance falling within selected cate- 
gories further describes the intrinsic diversity of a museum registrar's 
job. 

There are functions that are obviously formative, subject to 
either the press of time or situational constraints. Writing reports to 
the director or reporting activities for staff information take place in a 
broadly ranging but narrowly applied pattern of frequency. About a 
fourth of the registrars either constantly or often conduct research on 
the collection. These activities lack sufficient commonality among 
museums to infer that any is done as a matter of policy or integral part 
of the job description. 

A function carried out by registrars in other museums to a greater 
degree than among those working only in art museums is that of 
serving as liaison to visiting scholars. It can be readily assumed that 
this is because scholars who come to art museums to study collections 
are more often referred to the curator for assistance. 

This would suggest that registrars employed in smaller museums 
holding other kinds of collections (i.e., anthropological, historical) 
might be expected to have even more formal backgrounds relating to 
the objects or specimens they handle than is expected of registrars in 
art museums. 

In history museums, registrars are busier processing insurance 
claims than arranging for insurance coverage. Condition reporting is, 
apparently, conducted more sporadically within Jhese museums, with 
over 13 percent of the history museums (represented in this study) 
never doing it 

Administratively, it appears that a registrar in an historically 
oriented museum is more often involved in preparing or redesigning 
transaction forms. Maintaining and upgrading of permanent records, 
according to these data, is also a function more often performed at 
historical museums than at others. In terms of frequency, there is also 
more uneven control of inventory storage among history museums. 
Whether this is because of a spasmodic flow of objects unlike that of 
an organized exhibition schedule or because of an inadequate staff is 
not known. A minimal amount of time is being directed toward train- 
ing staff members in care and handling. Fewer than a third of the res- 
'jj^'^ents do this only on an occasional basis, and 24 percent of those 
J I r^ xng in history museums say that they never do. 



Although a number of registrars mentioned that the prospect of 
couriering in conjunction with traveling exhibitions has attracted them 
to employment at large museums and, once there, provided balm to 
the more menial pains of the job, data on this function shov/ that 
only ufew are given the opportunity .o go along with the shows while 
they travel Whether this relates to lack of proficiency in languages, as 
shown in an earlier part of this report, is not known. It is more likely 
that most museums need their registrars to stay on the job for essential 
business. 

(For specific information on frequency patterns of function, data 
are arranged by four categories of museum. All, Art, History and 
Combination, and are separately displayed in a series of tables found 
in Appendix A, Functions Performed by Museum Registrars, Tables 
10 through 12.) 

InService/On-the-Job Training. There are occasional on-the-job 
training sessions held for a few registrars at their own museums. For 
four percent of this group, such meetings are scheduled once a year, 
for five percent, twice a year and for three percent, monthly. Two per- 
cent benefit from weekly sessions for professional development, but 
for almost everyone, it appears that training is a trial aud error process 
duringthe course of each day's activities. 

Satisfaction with On-the-job Training. A substantial number 
(62%) are not satisfied with on-the-job training they receive. 

Affiliation with an Academic Institution. Yet, it appears that few 
registrars have opportunities to receive tiaining otherwise than on the 
job. Only 18 percent of the museums where they are employed are 
linked, formally or not, with a college or university that offers a 
program for professional development, although 29 percent are 
associated with colleges and universities for the purpose of providing 
scholarly research, presenting exhibitions or lending parts of a collec- 
tion. 

There are a small number of off-campus programs offered 
(18%), with only six seminars noted. Consultation given off campus is 
rare. 

Degree programs and seminars on campus are even less in 
evidence (8%). As might be expected, consultation is more often avail- 
able on campus. 

In general, there seems to be only a minimal effort being made by 
the academic community to address the needs of museum staff for 
further practical training or formal education. Herewith, indicative 
comment submitted: 

Unless I would wish to work on a doctorate, there is little 
offered at ray present professional level. 

Boring, some of them (academic programs offered). Too re- 
stricted to local and regional issues rather than to broad 
national concerns. 

I tried to institute such a program with a local college, but too 
much paper work and too little interest. 




There are no advanced courses that relate specifically to regis- 
tration. 

Our museum will entertain requests for attending classes, 
conferences, seminars, either partially or fully funded. 

The next section of the survey dealt with theoretical aspects 
rather than with actual situations. This section was an attempt to 
determine what museum registrars would like to learn during their 
continuing education. 

Topics Selected for Study. Of 13 topics presented, the one consis- 
tently rated as most important is ''Condition Reporting," followed in 
order of preference by "Storage Design and Methods", ''Insurance", 
and "Shipping/Packing". The topic consistently rated as least impor- 
tant is "Film and Videotape P-oduction," with "Importing/Expor- 
ting" and "Cataloging by Computer" also rather low in order of pre- 
ference (see Appendix A, Table 5, Selected Topics for Study in Order 
of Preference by Mode, and Table 6, Selected Topics for Study in 
Order of Preference by Percentage). 

Preferences for Modes of Instruction. Findings noted earlier in 
this analysis revealed that most registrars have had only limited exper- 
ience with film and video materials in previous teaching/learning sit- 
uations. With the exception of preferring to listen to an instructor 
speak on a topic, other-than-print methods are less than enthusias- 
tically accepted. Registrars would prefer to study mainly by means of 
lectures and textbooks, with demonstrations and pamphlets being 
received more favorably than various forms of electronic media. 

Overall, preferences for a particular mode change little from 
topic to topic. However, in the case of "Condition Reporting" and 
"Storage: Design and Methods," there is a relatively higher level uf 
preference shown for the use of slides and films. Producers and users 
of instructional materials may find it helpful to study a chart prepared 
to display specific responses (see Appendix A, Table 7, Preference for 
Forms of Media By Study Topic and Frequency of Mention). 

Preferences for Types of Training Programs. Although it has 
been reported that some respondents never have a training session at 
their own museums, many (83%) would rather learn more about their 
work in a seminar presented at a museum or in an on-the-job situation 
than attend a seminar during a conference held by a professional asso- 
ciation. Almost half (46%) would rather engage in independent study 
than sign up for an academic program. The problem, then, arises: If 
registrars are not satisfied with on-the-job training, if many profess a 
strong desire to study on their own, yet most want to advance their 
professionalism in a museum setting, what kind of training program 
can be created that would meet these needs and preferences? This 
inquiry produces another question, in turn: How many museum pro- 
fessionals other than or in addition to registrars would say that they 
feel the same way, if asked? Possible solutions are reserved for discus- 

in a later section of this report (see Appendix A, Table 8, Prefer- 
I /^"« for Types of Training Programs by Percentages). 



Preference, for Composition of Faculty in Training Programs. 
Almost three fourths of those responding would prefer to be taught by 
a faculty that would include museum registrars and other museum 
professionals but which would also bring to the teaching/learning ex- 
perience a combination of academic faculty and representatives from 
business organizations. Fewer than one percent felt that they would 
like to be taught only by an academic faculty. 

Direction of Coursework for Training. Almost three fourths of 
this group would like to have coursework that presents technical 
aspects of their work w combination with the history and philosophy 
of museums, mfaiir^^ement theory and practice, as well as academic 
content from disciplines appropriate to collections they encounter in 
their regular duties (see Appendix A, Table 9, Preference for Course- 
work in Training Programs by Percentage). 

A desirable way to be regarded on a job, whatever the field, is to 
be understood and appreciated beyond a moderate degree by one's 
employer or governing body. According to this survey, recognition of 
this sort for museum registrars is not much of a problem. 

Understanding and Appreciation Received at Place of Employ- 
ment. Over half of the respondents expressed the opinion that they 
were either absoultely or considerably understood and appreciated by 
these.persons. Only three percent said, **Not at all." 

However, there is widely scattered evaluation concerning the pos- 
sibility of receiving financial support from employers and/or trustees 
for advanced training. 

Encouragement of Advanced Training by Museums. The average 
view held is that there would be only moderate encouragement toward 
this sort of endeavor. This conservative stance may relate primarily to 
availability of funds or a reluctance on the part of the director to 
approve released time. There would have to be more dialogue with 
registrars and directors on this aspect to discover the reasons. 

Willingness of Museum to Provide Financial Support for Advan- 
ced Training. Almost a third (33%) do not know if their museums 
would help to pay for their professional studies. In fact, the degree of 
surety in response to this item is almost equally divided between 
**Yes," ••No" and "Don't know." Again, more dialogue, openly and 
behind the scenes, is needed before these data are useful in more than 
an indicative sense. 

Nonetheless, 86 percent of the respondents are interested in pur- 
suing further study. 

If an important key to approving the time needed to do this and, 
perhaps, providing some, if not all, of the financial means lies with the 
museum director, it is important that we turn toward learning how 
persons serving as chief administrators in museums perceive the role 
of registrar and, in general, what their thoughts are about training at 
the mid-career level. We will consider next the results of a series of 
telephone interviews that sought their views. 
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From Museum Directors: A Composite View of the 
Registrar 

Data gathered from a series of telephone interviews with museum 
directors throughout the United States provide a useful, correlative 
perspective on the role and functions of a museum registrar. In 
addition, these administrators have selected topics for study at a mid- 
career level and made suggestions for museum training programs that 
could be directed toward the continuing education of other staff 
members, as well. 

Procedures for Selection of Sample 

One hundred directors were selected through the u.se of a random 
table applied to drawing from listings given in The Official Museum 
Directory." 

In establishing the method of randomization to be employed, a 
member of the Directory's staff was consulted to determine the pro- 
portion of types of museums currently represented in this publication. 
An attempt was made to replicate the same conditions during the 
random process of selection; using the table in successive rounds 
according to existing proportions. 

Arrangements were made by the Registrar Associate to use 
nationwide telephone lines at the Cooper-Hewitt Museum for the in- 
terviews. A series of dates was approved by the museum staff prior to 
sending letters to directors requesting appointments for conversation. 

Level and Nature of Response 

Replies were received from 92 directors on the selection list of one 
hundred. Sixty eight (73%) of those who replied said they would be 
available for interview by telephone. 

Time and date of each call were confirmed with the directors in- 
volved. Despite numerous efforts to arrive at a mutually convenient 
time, it was not possible to confirm interview dates with 12 persons. It 
appeared that not enough time had been set aside for the use of tele- 
phone lines to accommodate these variables. Letters of regret and 
apology were exchanged. 

The group scheduled for interviewing numbered 56, slightly more 
than half of the random sample obtained at the outset of the selection 
process. Despite the fact that the number of willing interviewees was 
reduced by logistical constraints, this percentage com^ es favorably 
with the percentage of reply shown ^or the survey of re^^iotrars (58%). 

It should be r'>ted that the sample of interviewees was obtained 
from an intact source without prior notice, whereas registrars had 
been alerted to the survey process through a newsletter of the AAM, 
as wdl as by the pilot seminar. Therefore, the level of response ob- 
tained from museum directors is to be regarded as being relatively 
higher than the response obtained from ree,istrars. Also, by means of 
O andom process employed, the finalized sample is more represen- 
E RXC e than the actual number may suggest. 



Conduct of Interviews 



Interviews were conducted by the Principal Investigator over a 
two month period. Fifteen minutes were allotted for each conversa- 
tion." 

A transcript digest of interview content was mailed to the approp- 
riate.director for approval. It was requested that permission be given 
to reproduce all or portions of the content for this report. Permission 
was granted by 97 percent of those interviewed. 

Summary of Interview Response 

Results obtained from these interviews reflect a high level of 
awareness concerning the importance of increasing avenues and op- 
portunities for mid-career training within the museum profession. 

Qualities for an ideal registrar are highlighted in many of the 
remarks made by directors, yet requirements are drawn from prag- 
matic observation, careful thought and real experiences. In some 
cases, those who were interviewed were actually in the process of 
seeking a registrar for their museums and found the process useful for 
verbalizing their needs. 

To illustrate the natural speaking style and personal philosophy 
of respondents, segments from transcript digests revealing emphases 
germane to the inquiry are herewith reproduced. 

What qualities/characteristics (educational background, profes- 
sional skilPs, temperament) would you seek in a registrar for your 
museum? 

The person would need some background in museum techniques 
and functions. We are basically a history museum, so this person 
would also need a broad background in American History, both 
western European and native American. I think we're talking about a 
master's level. She or he would need to have a good knowledge of 
what is going on in the worlds of computer storage, programming, 
microfilm techniques, storage. Td be looking for somebody who loves 
to count things, somebody who sees that it is so important to keep 
track of things. Registrars are very special people. I think they are 
bom, not made. You need somebody who has a great sense of history, 
who believes that the preservation of information is very, very impor- 
tant, 

William R. Best, Thomas Gilcrease Institute of American History and 
Art, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

In our situation, we are talking about someone who would have 
experience in material culture, so that they can handle ethnographic or 
historical materials from a native Southwest, and who would be fam- 
iliar with the archaeology of the Southwest. Our collection is very 
Q • irge and we are a research institute. Therefore, this kind of a person 
gPJ^Q more like an archivist and a reference librarian than a filing clerk. I 



think a very sophisticated bachelor's level would be good, but a 
master's would be better. It would be somebody who really knew cata- 
loging, computer cataloging, somebody who at least had an acquain- 
tance with conservation and the techniques involved with that. I 
would look for the same kind of temperament you would look for in 
anyone working on a professional level. They have to be able to get 
along very well with their co-workers as well as with the people who 
work for them and with the research and scientific staff. Somebody 
who is a self-starter, does not need a lot of direction. 

Hermann K. Ble:btreu, Museum of Northern Arizona, Flagstaff, 
Arizona 

I would look for someone who had at least a master's degree in 
Art History, because I think they have to know, appreciate and love 
objects, and that's one demonstration of it. I think it would need to be 
a person very much concerned with details, a person who could think 
through a whole sequence of events and think of all of the possibilities 
that might or might not happen in that sequence of events. The job 
requires a person who gets along well with all of the people in the 
museum, because the registrar's office touches every single one. They 
have to be able to get on the phone and not only sound like they know 
what they're doing but also convince and cajole people to do various 
things that are necessary when loans are here. They have to have a 
great nerve because there are always unforeseen problems coming up, 
and they have to be able to act quickly. They have to have a great deal 
of knowledge of the care of an object because they could get a call that 
one of the trucks is broken down on the highway and all of the 
atmosphere in that truck has been wiped out. What should they do? 
They have to be kind of first-aid people in that particular instance. 
Our registrar is second only to the director, as is the head curator. I 
think that is the caliber of person that you need. 

Peter Moot* VirginiaMuseumof Fine Arts, Richmond, Virginia 

There are two kinds of educational background that I would be 
looking at. One would be the kind that comes from schooling directly 
to the job and then, the other, a good background from in-service 
training. I'd look for somebody that had, as an entrance qualification 
for the job, an Art History background. I'd prefer to see some exper- 
ience or academic familiarity with conservation, and I mean that in 
the broad sense of the word. Conservation in terms of the care and 
handling of works, the proper environment and so on, with also some 
familiarity with laboratory techniques, not skilled in laboratory but 
knowing how to look at painting surfaces and what kinds of treatment 
the conservation department uses. I'd like the person to have, in 
addition to that, management skills, especially advanced clerical skills 
that would indicate a familiarity with data processing systems. Seme 
O ler things I would like the person to have (but I don't expect — - it 




uld be more apt to be learned on the job and in outside training 
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while here) are some familiarity with legal problems as they are 
connected with the movement of art, some experience with security 
systems. The person must be a diplomat, because he or she must 
mtcrface with the curatorial department, with the various curators 
and their 2i>sorted personalities. They have to work with donors, 
lejvders, other museums and so on. I sec the registrar as a very central 
role. 

Richards, Carroll, John and Mable Ringling Ar Museum, Sarasota, 
Florida 



I would look for somebody extremely steady. I think that 
probably the registrar's position, more than anybody else's, has to be, 
because of the fact that the registrar is dealing with a potential danger 
point — work coming in damaged or in bad condition and that kind of 
problem. It has to be somebody who does not panic, who very 
methodically goes about the job of recording, noUfying the authorities 
when necessary, dealing calmly with the insurance companies. 

I really think that the registrar, with the exception of the director, 
IS the most critical position in the museum. 

Dr. David W. Steadman, Galleries of the Claremont Colleges, Clare- 
mont, California 

One always hopes to get somebody who has been trained 
somewhere so that it isn't necessary to train them after they arrive. I 
would iike-to see somebody who had already done the job in a smaller n 
institution, preferably an art museum, so that there would be a real- 
istic point of view about how these procedures are canied out in this 
kind of working situation. I would accept training at the baccalaureate 
level, depending upon the rest of it. 

Librarian background would also be desirable, because one 
would be looking for a precise, thorough, logical record-keeper type. 
It would be important, also, for the person to be able to get along well 
with other people, because of the external problem in museums that 
that the registrar's work often overlaps with that of the conservator 
and/or the curator. The work itself is probably more aligned with the 
work of a librarian than anything I can think of, but the personality 
should probably be iiore outgoing than that. This person would have 
a view of the total operation that's valuable to the director. He or she 
IS apt to become the "soul" of the place —.the pivot around which the 
daily operation moves. 

Richard Grove, Henry Art Gallery, The University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 

Which of (he following topics is most important for mid-career 
professional study: "Computer Processing of Information," "Con- 
ditlon Reporting,- ^'Insurance," "Packing and Shipping" or 
O orage"? ^ 



I find it difficult to put priorities on those topics. They're all so 
very important. For us, of course, there has been a priority of interest 
and activity in computer processing of information because of a three 
year grant we had from the National Endowment for the Arts to 
develop expertise in this area. The project was carried out in collabor- 
ation With two other state museums, the National Museum at the 
University and the Museum of New Mexico. Consequently, our Cur- 
ator of Collections has been specially trained for this sort of work, 
and, as a topic of study, we have that one well under control. In 
respect to the other four, Vd prefer to give them equal value. 

Suzanne de Borhegyi, Museum of Albuquerque, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 

I think "Storage'' v/ould be at the very top of my list because we 
have a problem here with antiquated, inadequate storage, and we're 
trying to bring our storage up to the proper professional level. 

Another area that is becoming increasingly important :s the insur- 
ance thing, because we're just having a dreadful time with our insur- 
ance company, and I think that's something that all registrars have got 
to be more cunent about, 

Samuel C. Miller, The Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey 

That's a very difficult question to answer, because you're going 
into a realm of personal taste (choice of postgraduate studies as to 
type and pattern of work), particularly in respect to subject matter. 
However, in terms of the actual time spent by a person who is in a full- 
time position, I think that one session of a learning experience, 
however detailed, would be sufficient within one working week, 
regardless of content. But, there would have to be a broad curriculum 
offered to satisfy the practicing museum professional. 

Rene-Yvon Lefebyre d'Argence, Asian Art Museum of San Francisco, 
San Francisco, California 

What ldnd(s) of teaching/Ieamlng setting and faculty would be 
appropriate for mid-career level training for registrars and other 
museum professionals? 

Probably the best experience for them would be in one- to two- 
week rather intensive workshops which would bring in the variety of 
regjstrarial^ functions that you might find at different types of 
museums. I think an opportunity to work in one of the major 
museums that is handling such a tremendous variety of objects 'would 
be beneficial to those people that are working in the smaller or special- 
ized museums. 



Dr. Craig S. Black, CarnegleMuseumof Natural History, Pittsburgh, 
Q^^nnsylva:jla 



There is a need. for a general introduction at a very professional 
level to all those skills one might find essential to a large institution. 
Many graduating professionals have never formally studied these 
matters, are instead more knowledgeable about the collections them- 
selves. I think that some of the fundamentals of storage, preservation, 
restoration would be important — also some of the more administra- 
tive technical aspects relating to insurance, shipping and the other 
areas you mentioned when you listed the study topics. I think only 
spotty knowledge exists among those who are performing these func- 
tions. 

I think it's unlikely that small and medium-sized museums would 
be able to conveniently release their people for extended periods of 
time, for something on the order of two weeks of workshop training, 
as an example. It might be more desirable to have over the course of 
12 months four three-day workshops or maybe two one-week work- 
shops, along with specially prepared study materials which I think, 
could be generated by a museum association or by a university consor- 
tium. 

The setting isn*t quite so important as a rather intensive survey of 
the needs of the people in the field — one that takes into account the 
available assets in each field. It would be well to call upon recognized 
museum people to assist so that there might be, on the long term, 
improvements in procedures of condition reporting. Undoubtedly, 
important recommendations would emerge from such sessions. 

William G. Brown, Fairbanks Museum and Planetarium, St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont 

You might have an annual symposium where the subject is a very 
specific one like "Storage.** For this kind of thing, the only people 
who know enough to tell other people what to do are registrars who 
have background and experience plus perhaps specific people who 
interact with the registrar. In terms of setting, an ideal location would 
be a large university jnuseum that has some kind of changing 
exhibicions. 

My own view about muscology as it is now taught in institutions 
of higher education is a very dubious one. The role of the educator 
would be to assist in making a meaningful course or curriculum for 
these kinds of meetings. I really believe that the people who do the 
actual teaching should be the specialists in the field who can speak 
from their own vast experience. 

Richard V. West, E.B. Crocker Art Gallery, Sacramento, California 

It might be nice periodically to let professionals such as the 
registrars travel around the country and see what is new in record 
keeping, how we are coping with the computers, what is new in the 
way of conservation, have we come up with some new techniques for 
dealing with wood and metal and plastic, what about the fugitive 
materials that the artists have been working with during the 50s and 



60s. Aperiod of time to be "locked in,** so to >peak, with IBM would 
be helpful to be exposed to the technology A few weeks with the 
Kecks or other conservators, where they might see new resolutions to 
standard headache problems being worked on. Some courses in art 
should be pursued. There are plenty of fellowships available under the 
Museum Fellowship Program (NEA) which are not even applied for, 
because in order for a museum to grant that leave, the museum has to 
find a qualified person to take the position for a while. But once that's 
resolved, the NEA Fellowship Program is eager for such applications. 

Martin Friedman, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

I think it*s terribly important the registrars get the sense of how 
vital they are. I think it*s one of the most important jobs in the 
museum^ because in their hands rests the collection, which is what 
we're all cbout. Even though there are external pressures that come in 
from community groups, etc., etc., we still are, basically, museuras 
which collect. I think that the registrar's position in •he whole profes- 
sion should be recognized as one of the key ones. The curators get all 
the romance and the directors get all the administration, but it*s the 
registrars that people think of as moles somewhere down in the cellar 
complaining about things nitpicking. To the contrary, I'd say they're 
the center of everyday life in a museum. 

Samuel Miller, The Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey 

It would be very helpful to have information available for regis- 
trarial functions where there is no registrar in the museum. 

In-service training is very important and badly needed, and not 
just for registrars. What came out of the women's group at the AAM 
emphasized the need for training in management at many different 
levels of museum staff. I can't stress any more strongly the impor- 
tance this holds for the field. 

R. Andrew Maass, Fresno Arts Center, Fresno, California 

Trustees are apt to set a policy regarding a museum as a curator- 
ial institution, and as a consequence the registrar is sort of a house 
cleaner. There has to be a change in this view. We*re coming to an 
advanced level of acquisition, and, even though there are still plenty 
ui things to buy, we*ve amassed large collections in my museum which 
have probably become a tremendous burden. Before, the emphasis 
was on getting things into the museum and putting them on the wall, 
forming a collection. Now that the collections are formed, interpre- 
tive facilities are becoming more important and so are registrarial 
ones. 

Ralph T. Coe, Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Missouri 

^ There follows a quantitati"e analysis of responses in keeping *vith 
pp [/^" Question of protocol (see Appendix B, Protocol for Interview of 
iseum Directors by Telephone). It displays a collective view of 

^ / b xi— dr^-j^z ^^-. ^ 



preferred qualifications and treatments for a museum registrar, along 
with a selection of study topics and suggestions on training. Each per- 
centage given represents the proportion of those who made a reply or 
mention within that particular question, with adjusted frequencies 
being taken into account* 

Quantitative A jalysis of Responses 

Question J: Registrar on Staff % Total % 

Yes 63 
No 37 



Question 2: Functions 

I^ot quantifiable. See interview content. 

Question 3: Preferences for 
Levels of education 

Master's (or graduate) 70 

Bachelor of Arts (or Sciences) 22 

Associate degree (Community College) 4 

High school 4 

Previous employment experience 

Clerical 3g 

Museum (Assistant Registrar or other) 24 

Library 22 

Legal 9 

Administrative 7 

Temperament 

Gets along well with people, staff or 

public 35 
Meticulous, fond of detail 31 
Steady, calm, patient 22 
Relaxed, /JO/ compulsive 6 
Object-oriented rather than people- 
oriented ' 3 
Not innovative 3 

Question 4: Topic of study 

Storage 28 

Packing/Shipping 26 

Computer Processing of Information 24 

Condition Reporting 1 8 

Insurance 4 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



Question 5: Preferences/or 

Setting for Educational Program 



Museum 
University 
Combination 



38 
3 

59 



100 



Faculty 



Museum professionals 
Academic faculty 
Combination 



32 
5 

63 



IOC 



In Question 5, most persons who stated a preference for the museum 
setting would like to have a mixed faculty participate. 

A POot Videotape on Packing and Shipping 

This production is a direct outcome of the pilot survey conducted 
during the 1977 AAM meeting. As such, it is an essential part of the 
data relating to tbe development of educational materials for the 
training of m'dseum registrars in that it provided an index to the accep- 
tability and potential utilization of other-than-print modes of instruc- 
tion and, thereby, helped to determine characteristics of the final 
media component to be produced in conjunction with the formal 
survey. 

At the outset of this research project, it was not k .own what 
form either of the media components would take i.e., whether the 
content would be produced on film or videotape, whether the produc- 
tion would be in the style of a documentary, a dramatization or a dem- 
onstration. However, it was predetermined that 

1. the production would be experimental or exploratory in its 
basic approach to the study topic selected at the pilot level. 



2. production style and techniques would depend largely 
upon situational factors penaining to the facilities and 
exhibition schedule of Cooper-Hewitt, the "laboratory** 
museum collaborating in this effort, 

3. if the study topic chosen through both the pilot and formal 
survey were to be one and the same, the final production 
would build upon this experimental piece of work, devel- 
oping the content further and refining production tech- 
niques according to evaluations made in the process of 
creating the pilot component. 

As previously : mentioned in this report, the study topic "Packing 
and Shipping" was selected by museum registrars participating in the 
O Lial sur/ey. 

JC Soon afterward, the Registrar Associate to the project called 
Maiention to the fact that a traveling exhibition, "Two Hundred Years 



level. 



of Amencan Architectural Drawings/' would be dismantled, packed 
and shipped from Cooper-Hewitt to another museum and that this 
would provide an "opUmum situaUon'' for Ulustrating how a museum 
registrar relates to other staff members and coordinates procedures 
dunng such a move. 

The exhibition was co-sponsored by the American Federation of 
A ^^^^^ would be a registrar from the 

AFA staff assisting the Cooper-Hewitt staff. While this in itself was 
not a usual circumstance at Cooper-Hewitt during the moving of an 
exhibiuon, other aspects, according to tlie Registrar Associate, would 
typify practices in a museum and at the same time relate specifically to 
the sdected topic. Also, there was nothing similar scheduled at the 
museum dunng the period of time set aside for this research compon- 

Once the decision to draw upon this activity was made, an inves- 
tigation of situational factors took place to determine how the pro- 
duction was to be directed. 

Situational Factors 

It was learned that there would be several major constraints 
pjaced upon the production, regardless of the form of media employ- 

1. Procedures for moving the exhibition were tightly planned 
to coincide with a day when the museum was closed to visi- 
tors and two subsequent days when galleries other than 
those being dismantled would be open to the public. There- 
fore, /A^r^ could be no interruption of activity, nor could 
any lighting apparatus or electrical cables be used during 
public hours. 

2. Throughout the procedures, most of the floor space in the 
galleries where work was toing on would be taken up by 
large packing cases to be brought in by the moving 
company shipping the exhibition. Therefore, there would 
be only a minimum amount of mobility allowable for crew 
and equipment. 

3. Many of the drawings in the exhibition were old, rare and 
subject to possible damage under the heat of strong light- 
ing. Therefore, only minimal candlepower for use in pro- 
duction was permitted. 

4. Since the exhibition was to remain in a warehouse for a 
period of time before leaving for its destination, and 
another exhibition would be immediately installed in the 
galleries of Cooper-Hewitt, there would be no opportunity 
for retakes or inserts. 



As anticipated, these factors determined the choice of media for 
"e pilot production, its style and content, as well as ks budget. 



Production Techniques 

Content was produced in the style identified by Cross as micro- 
practice, i.e., making a visual record of a professional procedure as 
it actually takes place in its own setting, without prior scripting or 
staging, relying upon postproduction editing for producing a cohesive 
unit of instructional material for training." 

A three-person crew, working closely with the Project Director 
and Registrar Associate in situ, used a compact, portable assembly of 
Va** color videotape equipment, maintaining basic auxiliary lighting 
and recording natural or wild sound throughout. A single camera 
equipped with a manually operated zoom lens photographed museum 
procedures as they occurred in real time, making repeated recordings 
of dismantling, packing and loading activities. At no time was the 
museum work delayed or altered for the purpose of video produc- 
tion." 

Following a succession of screenings, -the original videotape was 
edited according to an "afterscript" prepared.by the Projea Director 
and Registrar Associate in collaboration with advisement groups and 
the production company on contract to the project.^® Hours of "raw'' 
(unedited) content were conde*' ed to ten minutes, making every 
effort to preserve a sense of rezi .me and actual continuity within the 
final version. Narration was added to the natural sound, as were 
opening and closing musical backgrounds for titles and credits (see 
Appendix C, Afterscript for When the Show Moves On). 



Evaluative Findings 

The pilot tape was shown in unedited and final videocassettes to 
museum registrars and directors, museum educators and university 
faculty, filmmakers, broadcasters and publishers over a period of 
several months. To characterize their evaluations briefly would be to 
offer a classic producer's statement: ''The reviews are mixed. We're 
not sure of its box-office draw. ' ' 

However, a more definitive statement is appropriate to this effort 
in that it is not a performance nor a documentary but, rather, a re- 
search component to investigate the level of acceptability for work of 
this kind as a training tool. A more suitable summary, in this case, is 
as follows: 

There were varied responses among individuals representing a 
variety of related professions concerning the micropractice 
approach to the topic. As each evaluator regarded this tech- 
nique from his or her own professional stance, reactions 
ranged widely from highly critical to warmly enthusiastic. 

Those having an especially strong concern about upgrading stan- 
dards of practice for museum registrars objected vigorously to some 
of the methods for dismantling employed by the Cooper-Hewitt staff 
none of which, as mentioned eariier, was rehearsed or staged but 
JC presented what would have been done if a production had not been 



made while the exhibition was being moved. It was felt by these 
persons that 

a model series of procedures, rather than an actual working 
sequence, should have been produced so as to safeguard repli- 
cation of lessrthan-ideal methods by other professionals who 
might be viewing the videotape for training purposes. 

Selected comments follow: 

A technical film must be as perfect as possible (according to 
acceptable museum practice) in demonstrated procedures. 

Personnel' will follow practices demonstrated even if they are 
wrong. 

A training film should perhaps not depict an atypical situa- 
tion such as this where the museum has no loading dock. 

The make-do methods, albeit effective in the long run, do not 
mirror desirable conditions for packing and shipping. 

Work was being done in extremely close quarters. 

Others, museum registrars among them, took an opposite view 
These persons felt that to show what should be done rather than 
present a "real world" example could, possibly, overwhelm or defeat 
professionals working in smaller museums or galleries with similarly 
limited facilities and/or staff and that the actual sequences were more 
apt to encourage improvement in practices; that the pilot tape could 
be useful as a "springboard" teaching device for provoking lively dis- 
cussion among professionals about preferable ways to adapt or 
modify an ideal standard to a given situation. 

Selected comments follow: 

There must be a faster way to open a packing case, but just 
seeing this ought to stimulate our thinking about tools and 
techniques that should be made available to museum staff to 
save time and money. 

When Bumham explained to us during the scenes of loading 
those cases into the Cooper-Hewitt elevator, "THIS is our 
loading dock,'* it occurred to me that we don't really know 
how many museums do or do not have a loading dock. This 
could be helpful to more institutions than we realize — to 
show them how to cope efficiently, despite real limitations of 
space. 

Illumination of specific processes at Cooper-Hewitt would 
seem to help others to relate to their own problems — without 
being "stagey** or contrived. 




It would be well to remind ourselves that the museum profes- 
sion has not as yet openly declared standards of practice 



mthin registrarial or other functions that would serve as a 
reference for a more tightly scripted production. 

Technically, the finished videotape was considered by most to be 
effective in respect to color values, image resolution, camera work, 
scripting and, particularly, postproduction editing. 

Apart from how evaluators felt about the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a model versus actual performance of museum func- 
tions, there was agreement on the following aspects: 

• Procedures shown tend to be more typical of moving an 
exhibition from a museum than otherwise, regardless of 
technical or operational departures from the ideal or the 
presence of another registrar from an outside source. 

• This pilot would be applicable to registrars newly appoint- 
ed to their jobs; to supporting museum staff who assist the 
registrar or perform these functions without a registrar to 
direct operations; as an introductory vehicle within a 
course on museum practices; as a motivational device for a 
seminar/workshop on registrarial methods; as information 
for directors and trustees determining standards of prac- 
tice for their own museums; as a means for the public to 
learn what goes on "behind the scenes" at a museum. 

• For mid-career or more advanced museum professionals, 
this production would be too basic; it needs to be developed 
further at a later date, showing more specific, carefully 
performed museum practices in greater detail, yet main- 
taining the reality emphasis. 

• Afterscripting and postproduction editing present propor- 
tionately greater costs (in view of the highly speculative na- 
ture of "reality" content) than would a pre-scripted effort 
using similar crew and equipment. 

• Next time, museum facilities, as well as arranged planning 
periods with staff, should be made readily accessible for 
more controlled, yet more mobile, production activity. 

In the meantime, it had been determined that the study topic 
selected by most museum registrars partidpating in the formal survey 
was "Condition Reporting." On the basis of this differential as well 
as upon evaluative findings from the pilot videotape, it was decided to 
design a different research component that would use other-than-print 
media in a more structured way and test further their capability to 
assist in the conduct of this museum function. 

A Five-Way Comparison of Media Techniques 
for Condition Reporting 

Q Dudley and Wilkinson, recognized authorities on registrarial 
[(]]"ocedures, stress that the examination of objects for condition is one 
the most important functions a registrar performs in a museum.** 

—- Ytn^ 



Id&lly, they say, every valuable piece should be photographed 
when first"received so that this ' 'entry photograph" may be then used 
as the descriptive catalogue photograph in conjunction with a verbal 
account pf-characteristics and, if observed, existing flaws. If the 
object shows any damage, distortion or disintegration upon arrival, a 
•'record photograph" should be made to bring out graphically every 
detail of this condition, both as a guide to the conservator and as a 
record. In the case of damage occurring in transit, a photographic 
record of condition must be made to substantiate any necessary claim 
to the insurance company covering the shipment. With so many in- 
surance policies now paying on the basis of ''current market value as 
of the day of loss," it is becoming increasingly important that a condi- 
tion report be available to help the museum staff arrive at the dollar 
value to be claimed. 

Photography is acknowledged to be further supportive in the care 
and insurance of collections by providing a comparative record of 
condition before outgoing material leaves the museum. In museums 
without conservation departments, the inspection is frequently made 
by the registrar. It is to be expected that the registrar call to the 
attention of the curator any condition which may prejudice the safety 
of the object in transit. 

Every attempt should be made to describe three attributes of any 
defect: its nature, its location, its extent. There is a need for brevity 
and accuracy.^* 

It has already been shown through practiced use that a photo- 
graph not only substantiates the verbal aspects of such a report but 
also serves to offset growing problems that are being recognized by the 
profession at large: There are too many different forms for condi- 
tion reporting in circulation, and the terminology in use is far from 
precise. In the latter respect, it is to be noted that a defect seen on an 
object can, in some cases, be described by four or five words — in the 
samelanguage.^^ 

Besides verbal descriptions, most registrars tend to use a Polaroid 
camera, or, if there is a photographic department in their museums, 
the picture needed is taken by a large format or studio camera. Other- 
wise, the use of photography for condition reporting by museums is 
limited. 

In the museum field, video has become more generally accepted 
as an enhancement for exhibitions and program content for public 
television specials, but over the years there have been some informal 
explorations of its capabilities toward condition reports.** 

To further support these endeavors and at the same time direct 
the next media component toward the selected topic, this project un- 
dertook a comparison of videotape with four other photographic tech- 
niques in a controlled process of condition reporting, using three mu-. 
seum piece ^-lected by the curator of Cooper-Hewitt from its perma- 
nent collection. The schema for this comparison is shown in Figure 2. 

The purpose of this research effort was to direct attention, in a 
ne frame within a structural variation, to the critical aspect of each 



museum piece so that the chance for misinterpretation or faulty 
diagnosis would be minimized to the fullest extent possible.. 

Procedures were carried out in a classroom within the museum as 
assigned by the director. Production crew and equiprnent were 
provided by the Center for Instructional Development, Queeus 
College, City University of New York, under the supervision of John 
Haney, Director. Members of the advisement group assisted the 
Registrar Associate in identifying problems of condition on each 
object and participated in evaluation of outcomes.** 

Each of the three objects was photographed in the five media 
formats elected for use. When all of the images were available for 
comparison by projection, the results were evaluated to determine the 
capability of each photographic technique to produce an accurate, 
affordable and convenient report on the condition of objects under 
examination. 

Evaluative Findings 

It was learned that any of the five photographic techniques em- 
ployed significantly facilitates the process of condition reporting and 
provides substantive marginal benefits for determining the degree of 
defect shown on an object. However, there are practical constraints of 
time and cost present in some of the modes that would, under 
ordinary museum conditions, prompt the question: Are these capa- 
bilities, while advantageous, necessary or affordable? To reply spe- 
cifically, each mode will be discussed briefly in relation to this five- 
way comparison and the condition reports it produced. 

Polaroid. The photographs derived from this camera are thought 
to be sufficient for obvious cases of damage or less critical records of 
items in a collection, but the resolution of image is not sufficient to 
accurately record, for example, areas of pitting or flaking that need to 
be pinpointed at a particular location. Without a portrait lens attach- 
ed, the picture is murky in color and detail. It would also need to be 
physically attached to a written statement before it could be fully use- 
ful. A Polaroid photograph is convenient, quick and, exclusive of 
equipment price, costs about fifty cents, but it is insufficient to the 
needs of a museum with valuable holdings that go in and out fre- 
quently. 

Videocassette. This mode proved its practical benefit by being 
able to be monitored during the photographic process and played br :k 
immediately after^^'ard in full daylight. Picture and sound are of fine, 
useful quality. Degrees of defect on each object were n arkedly clear 
to see. The audio track was found to be a powerful aidjunct to the 
moving image, in that the voice of the registrai describing the nature 
and location of damage on each object followed tlie motion of the 
camera, directing the viewer to the portion of the image shown. This 
confluence of detail produced organized information and emphasized 
the major defects for conservation or special care in tr . . An addi- 
O mal advantage observed by advisers wa"> that not having .3 send the 
A C cording out for laboratory processing offers optimum coikfidentinlio 



concerning the report. As to cost, exclusive of equipment, a video- 
cassette can contain over thirty consecutive images a second at a rate 
of fifteen to thirty cents a minute, depending upon the price of raw 
stock used. A substantial number of condition reports could be stored 
in one cassette, if they were kept brief and to the point. 

Film, 16 mm. Continuous photographing of images is not feas- 
ible in this mode; therefore, the prowess is more time consuming than 
video. Problem areas of damage have ;o be focused upon in separate 
shot sequences, with light meter readings taken for each. Also the reg- 
istrar's commentary has to be recorded on a separate tape recorder 
and joined to the image at the ilaboratory. 

Before a condition reporC can be projected for review, the film 
must be processed (three days) and edited (a week to ten days). The 
latter involves conforming the image to mixed sound in a composite 
pnnt. Therefore, for a considerable amount of time, the condition 
report is out of the hands of the registrar, curator or conservator until 
It can be used or filed. The image and sound are not considered by 
viewers to be clearer than that produced by the videocassette in the 
given situation. Therefore, the additional cost of processing (about 
thirty dollars a minute) would not :,<arranted. 

Film, Super 8 mm. This moue is, perhaps, too miniscule for con- 
dition reporting. The image is less sharp than on the videocassette, 
and the processing, while not so long nor so involved as that of the 
16 mm version, is, nevertheless, a factor of delay in reviewing the 
report. As to cost, this mode could be made almost as affordable as 
the videocassette, if a cartridge unit were employed to store reports 
without editing the content. A built-in sound unit might be more 
useful in some circumstances, but this would present a potential 
problem of placing the registrar near the object, whatever its location 
and size. 

In both film modes there is no monitoring capability during pro- 
duction. Therefore, reports would have to be carefully planned to 
avoid error. 

Slide, 35 mm. Excellent image is produced, but the sound would 
have to be recorded on tape, as in this case, requiring three separate 
units of information to be filed concerning an object's condition If 
no sound were desired, this mode would be useful and, at thirty-five 
cents each, affordable. To photograph various sections of an object 
where damage is present in variable degrees, however, would require 
about eight pictures to address the problem and result in a collective 
slide report. 1 his mode requires careful and orderly filing, but it is one 
that registrars are familiar with, as the survey data show. 

In summary, video offers a superior opportunity for museum 
r^istrars to combine sight and sound toward creation of a more 
effiaent, informative way to make condition reports and safeguard 
collections that are in the museum or on travel. 
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Schema for Comparison of Photographic Techniques 
for Condkion Reporting 

Media Formats 
(in color) 

Museum Objects Model Model Mode 3 Mode 4 Mode 5 



1. Wallpaper fragment Polaroid Video '/4" Film, Film, Slide, 

16 mm 8 mm 35 mm 

2. Tapestry 

3. Urn 



Auxiliary Equipment 
Used with All Modes 



Equipment Used 





Automatic 


SONY 


Bolex 


Bolex 


Pentax 




250 Und 


1800 video 




nodified 


SP500 






cassette 


Normal 




50 mm 


Turntable covered 


Zeiss Icon 


recorder 


(25 mm) 




lens 


with dark felt 


range 




and wide 


Normal 






finder 




angle 


lens 










(9 mm) 


(13 mm) 





Raking light 
(Tensor Portable 
A-5197, 120V, 
30W) 



Automatic 
exposure 



SONY 
DXC 
1600 
color 

camera 



lenses with 
closeup 
attach* 
ments 



Wide 
angle lens 
(5.5 mm) 
closeup 
attach- 
ments 



Film: 
Ekta- 
chrome 
Daylight 
64Ekta- 
chrome 
tungsten 



Portrait 
lens 

No sound 



Tripod Tripod 



SONY 12" 
Trinitron 
monitor 



Electra- 
Yoice 
635A 
micro- 
phone 

Assorted 
cables 



Film: 
Ekta- 

chrome 
7242 

ASA 125 



1200W 
lamps 
Halogen 

Nagra 
rccl-to- 

reel 
audiotape 
recorder 
(not sync 
sound) 



Tripod 

Film: 
Ekta- 

chrome 
72-45 

ASA 125 

1200W 
lamps 
Halogen 



Nagra 
reel-to- 
reel 
audiotape 
recorder 



Sound on 
SONY 150 

tape 
recorder 



^ jtc: Where motion was used, a reasonably uniform time frame was maintained for 
Rj C 5h exposure by having the Registrar Associate read the same written condition report 
ud from a prepared file card. 
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An Annotated Bibliography for Registrars by Registrars 

The fifth component has been produced painstakingly through 
the combinal efforts of Elizabeth Burnham, Albina DeMeio, Patricia 
Nauert, Kathenne Paris, David Vance and Anthony Wright (see list of 

re?er'22l't nTrS ^? ^ comprehensive desk 

reference .or persons performmg registrarial functions in museums. 
Placed ra its entirety on pages 55 through 68 of this publication, this 
bibliography should be of immediate and regular use to many. 
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Summary and Conclusions 



The profile of. a museum registrar has features of dynamic change 
and growing professionalism that were shaped by the frank assess- 
ments of those who work in this capacity and from thoughtful 
opinions of those who employ them. It portrays how seriously the 
museum profession is to be regarded in the future and how sensibly its 
members may be encouraged to advance. 

Registrars and directors are in agreement that the registrarial 
function is focal to the proper care and management of museum col- 
lections. Ti^ey also co'^^jur that learning on the job augmented by 
occasional short-term \ ukshops is no longer a sufficient means to 
provide a satisfactory flow of technical information or to measure 
individual expertise in museum practice;, that other approaches to 
staff development are needed. Both groups favor cooperative involve- 
ment of the museum profession and academic community in offering 
training programs at the mid-career level, with strong preferences for 
seein|5 the teaching/learning processes take place within a museum, 
rather than in a university classroom or in conjunction with annual 
professional meetings. 

Their views tend to differ, however, on what the work of a regis- 
trar entails, the style in which it is to be carried out and the subject 
matter most necessary to be learned. 

Most directors visualize the '^iidl registrar at the center of day-to- 
day collection management, maintaining accurate, easy-to-find 
records and coordinating operational detail with consummate, patient 
skill, but, even more importantly, they look to the registrar for 
keeping the peace among staff members as museum wo^k goes on. 

They want a registrar who is able to cope with difficult situations 
and personalities straightforwardly and to do so at an appropriate 
level as independently of the director as possible. Yet, they generally 
do not seek applicants with strong administrative backgrounds. 
Instead, they often recruit and appoint individuals newly emerged 
from academic study in a scholarly discipline who have sufficient cler- 
ical skills or some basic experience in museum work. 

Directors seem to appreciate the wx)rk their registrars do and 
advocate opportunities for them to develop their various talents and 
interests further. They do not, however, appear to embrace the view 
generally held in the world of business: that to manage well is to be 
more decisive than tractable; being meticulous about detailed paper- 
work often requires substantive training and internalized concentra- 
far more than group consciousness. Thus, the data on traits 



red in registrars form a complex, somewhat contradictory pattern 




of qualifications difficult to realize in actual employment. As one 
director remarked, '*0f course, we cannot expect too much." 

Selection of the topic "Storage: Desijgn and Methods'* by direc- 
tors as their first choice for advanced study by registrars reflects the 
importance attached to competence in what is traditionally known as 
the "grand housekeeping duties'' in a museum. Similar emphasis on 
systematic order can be found in the directors' second and third 
choices: "Packing/Shipping" and "Cataloguing by Computer." All 
relate to the location and movement of objects — prime causai factors 
behind a director's need for a registrar on a museum's staff. The 
minimal interest shown among directors in encouraging the study of 
"Condition Reporting" suggests that they associate this topic with the 
responsibilities of a curator or conservator rather than with those of a 
registrar. 

Overall, there is a mix of warm praise with conservative views 
concerning placement of a registrar within the organizational 
structure of a museum. Directors value registrars highly, depend upon 
them greatly, but seem to be hoping that, even though registrars may 
learn more about museum work, they will be content to pour their 
newly developed expertise back into the role as it is still perceived by 
the majority of these administrators: a service-oriented position with 
less status and lower salary than can be found at the level of curator or 
conservator, yet one increasingly pressured by the day-to-day 
demands of museum operations. 

Some directors differ from the majority on what they look for in 
a registrar. They stress the value of linking this position more overtly 
with the work of the conservator or, as in several interesting examples, 
changing the title and elevating the position to an administrative level 
that brings the incumbents to regular staff meetings and involves them 
on par with the traditionally recognized management team in discus- 
sion or decision concerning museum policy and procedures. 

This latter perspective on the role of museum registrar appears to 
be more in keeping with the profile that registrars are outlining for 
themselves. They see themselves as more outgoing and eager to extend 
their duties and responsibilities into broader areas of museum practice , 
than most directors are inclined to envision. 

Despite the fact that many of them are relatively young and not 
too long out of college, a substantial number have already 
participated in certificate and non-degree programs directed toward 
their professional development. This suggests a personal, yet strongly 
collective appetite for learning that is far from typical in the museum 
profession. Registrars are evidently willing to combine work and study 
to make it possible for them to become more responsive to museum 
needs — a generalizable trait that bears special attention. 

The functions they perform hold in 14 instances sufficient com- 
monality among museums of all types to comprise a nucleus of subject 
matter for an advanced course of study on the work of a registrar that 
y >uld be offered on a nationwide basis. Other staff members perform- 
J C g these same functions in museums without a registrar would benefit 
aaam well. 



The registrars' choice of "Condition Reporting'* as the main 
topic for study demonstrates a sincere interest in becoming more pro- 
ficient in the care of museimi objects, while also recognizing a prac- 
tical need for having expertise and authority that overlap into areas of 
museum practice which have for some time been the domains of 
curator and conservator. 

Their relative indifference to "Cataloging by Computer'* is in 
shari> cpntrast to the emphasis placed upon this topic by directors. It is 
not clear from the data why this is so. However, one sees in their pre- 
ference for the textbook (as a mode for learning more about this sub- 
ject) a tentative curiosity that may motivate additional research to pin- 
point the degree of willingness among registrars to include study of the 
computer in a curriculum. 

In general, preferences for ways to learn at a professional level 
are highly conservative among registrars. A marked tendency toward 
selecting the textbook, lecture and demonstration for study implies 
that most registrars prefer to pursue their education in exactly the 
same ways by which they were taught in previous years. Modest 
exceptions to this, indicated by a higher interest in videotape relative 
to study of "Condition Reporting" and "Storage: Design and 
Methods," may reflect recent experimentation by registrars in these 
areas. These responses may, in fact, be precursors of a greater accep- 
tance of video than this study has been able to reveal. For the present, 
however, it can be concluded that the use of othei-than-print media 
for continuing education of museiun registrars is not regarded highly 
enough by museum registrars to warrant the effort and the expense 
required for production of instructional materials in this form. 

This is not to say that this conclusion excludes the use of video in 
other ways. The formal comparison made in this study shows that the 
medium is significantly effective as a tool for operational purposes 
within the registrar's department. Its use in safeguarding museum 
objects could be readily expanded. 

The process of exploring each of the five components designed 
for study has produced a thorough understanding of museum regis- 
trars. They are vibrantly dissatisfied with their role, their range of 
authority and the working situations they supervise, as well as with 
other professional circumstances they encounter. They view them- 
selves as overworked and underpaid, but at the same time, they are 
fiercely loyal to museum work and, as a co imercial slogan puts it, 
"would rather fight than switch," They want more recognition and 
more education; most, however, are not sure whether their museums 
would underwrite the cost of development programs for them. 

In expressing their educational needs and interests, most regis- 
trars lean more toward administrative and diagnostic concerns about 
objects than tov/ard scholarly study of them, thereby relating them- 
selves less closely to the curator and more directly toward the dhector 
or the conservator. Many feel it is essential to know more about both 
O these areas of museum practice so as to be able to facilitate and 




jport other staff members, as daily situations might require. 



Advancement of the registrar's function is not a movement to dis- 
place or modify established roles in museums. Rather, registrars have, 
by necessity, been reshaping and strengthening an essential and 
discrete role during this past decade of increased acquisition and exhi- 
bition by museums. It has been a gradual, self-generated process 
which has transformed their identity through a "grey area" of loosely 
defined professionalism from that of a ••secretary-librarian type" of 
employee to one in which they are now expected to relate to people 
and objects with concomitant ease and authority. The registrar's job 
today is less behind the catalogue files and more in the center of 
museum operations. As such it appears to be pointed in a new and 
more realistic direction. However, in the process of such changes, 
registrars have iound themselves needing and wanting more learning, 
more recognition and, indeed, more support for upgrading the quality 
of their work. 

It may be necessary for some museum directors to broaden their 
^aews on what a registrar is and does before they would enthusias- 
tically approve substantial investment of time by those essential 
employees for the development of administrative and/or scholarly 
skills in museum management. 

Additional persuasion may be found in a conclusion that the 
earlier study, A/ayewms', USA, has been correct in placing the registrar 
within the administrative category of museum jobs rather than in 
curatorial/display. According to the findings brought together to pro- 
duce this profile, that is where the registrar seems to belong — 
especially as this position is increasingly considered central to the 
management of collections. 

Museum registrars are in a potentially strategic position to 
become, in due time, a "new breed" of museum directors. As an 
index population for this study, registrars h?.ve shown themselves to 
be a substantial group of potential enrollees for future training pro- 
grams in museum practice. 

Museum directors have generously contributed time and thought 
m conveying their own perceptions of this museum position. In con- 
junction with these, their creative suggestions concerning hew regis- 
trars as well as others of the museum profession might be taught 
deserve conclusive mention. 

In the combination setting of museum/university that is favored 
by more than half of the directors, there would have to be a broad cur- 
riculum, they say, to satisfy the practicing museum professional. They 
felt, however, that only the most dedicated of employees would be 
willing to attend more than one session of a course per week, regard- 
less of content* In a course of this kind, a mixed faculty would be 
strongly preferred, Le., museum professional, academic faculty 
member and a representative from a business associated with museum 
practices To maintain a high level of interest as well as attendance, 
the instructional materials and method would, of necessity, be well 
O signed and varietally presented. It is important, many contend, that 
JXJj museum selected for this training program be well-equipped and 



easily accessible. No particular mention has been made about the com- 
position of enrollment — whether classes should be held exclusively 
for one group of staff members or be open to those interested in the 
subject matter being taught. 

Although directors placed considerable emphasis upon the 
fellowship as a viable alternative to a formal course of study, some 
said that funds for fellowships available to the museum profession 
often go without being awarded, because there are not enough persons 
who can be released from their regular employment to take advantage 
of the opportunity. 

Some directors noted that their museums have developed special 
expertise in cataloging by computer, storage design and, photographic 
techniques and expressed an inclination to share this knowledge with 
staff members from other museums. No specific plan was suggested, 
but the possibilities are left open for further consideration. 

A proposal was made that a broader, and yet more intensive, sur- 
vey be conducted on the needs of other professionals in museum 
work, one that would also take into account the available assets in the 
field for more effective training in specific areas such as condition 
reporting and restoration. 

Data gathered through interviewing museum directors largely 
substantiate the registrars* own views that they are greatly appreciated 
by their employers. A conclusive evaluation of the way both com- 
ponents interacted to produce this main effect is that perhaps the 
project did not go deeply enough into the matter of professional rela- 
tionships within the working situation for even further information on 
this aspect of self-concept vis-a-vis the concept of others. Additional 
inquiry into how registrars are regarded by other members of the 
museum staff {i.e., curator and/or conservator) or by the profession 
at large {Le., officers or committee members within a professional or- 
ganization, registrars employed at other museums) might have made it 
possible to find out why registrars have for some time been thought to 
view themselves as being only on the fringe of acceptance as museum 
professionals. 

Threading throughout most of the interviews is an ambiguity of 
standards and needs not unlike that expressed by the governing boards 
of major museums when they seek new directors: Should the appli- 
cant selected be someone knowledgeable about subject matter pertain- 
ing to the collections, should the person chosen be someone who un- 
derstands how to handle the daily business of a museum or is it 
reasonable to expect toJJnd both kinds of qualifications in the same 
individual? The staff level may be different, but it appears that the 
dilemma is the same. 

Sn^ller museums, some directors emphasized, cannot reach a 
twofold solution to management problems at any level of organiza- 
tional structure or salary. Oftentimes, this results in the director's 
holding a double job and, in turn, wanting to have a double one done 
O ' 7 others on the staff. For these institutions, the problem is addition- 
AQ^y magnified by the lack of definition that persists in respect to 
ifeiiBSBi luscum work. 
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Here and there in the interviews are vestiges of the concern about 
university/museum relationships noted in the first section of this 
report.. References were made to the fact that interaction between 
these two worlds of education still leaves much to be desired, but, for 
the most part, comments were more reflective than critical. Under- 
lying allremarks is an evident thrust toward productive collaboration. 

Duiing the course of this project, similar outreaches toward in- 
creased collaboration among museums and universities, as well as 
government agencies, were observable at meetings held in the United 
States and Canada. 

At the Northeast Regional meeting of the AAM, particularly, 
there was a strong desire expressed fcr having a more clearly estab- 
lished netv/ork of information and resources on museum training. 
Such a network, proposed Robert Wells, would encourage the study 
of other models in career development so as to investigate alternative 
means for increasing technical expertise in museum practice. 

In an address to conference members, Paul Perrot urged a "total 
willingness to share,'* adding that ^'unless the museum profession 
accepts responsibility for its own interdisciplinarity, the true hail- 
stones of government will beat us into it." Acknowledging that in the 
United States there is no national museum system, as in Canada, 
Perrot observed that, nonetheless, there is a redefining of servio^s as 
well as identity.^* 

For some time, it has been hard for our museums to admit that we are a pro- 
fession . . . We've been laj: in defim'ng what we are, what it is that we need, 
and what the directions are that we must take ... but there arc pressures now 
leading us into new relau'onships between ourselves and Uie rest of the world 
. . . We, as a profession, must come to grips with all of these factors or other 
agencies will . . . For development of traim'ng programs, there must be inter- 
change of personnel and an effort made to avoid duplication and overlap of 
funding as well as ideas ... We have to concentrate our efforts ... It is this 
laxity which I feci is so threatening ... If we build up from inside, develop a 
tnie, cooperative spirit, then these truths are all interlinked . . . Then we are 
all part of a collective family — ingoing to pierce, outgoing to illuminate 
more broadly . . . There should also be a symbiou'c relationship with 
academe, for museums need the su'mulus of the academic ... We must con- 
sider more strongly than ever before the matter of sabbatical leave (at all 
levels and between academic and working museum personnel), as to how to 
effect an exchange this way as to whether or not the job would really be there 
when one came back . . . 

These words reflect an observable change of dynamics and spirit 
among museum professionals which provides extra motivation for 
making the recommendations that follow. 
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VI 

Recommendations 



When people ask for education, they normally mean something more than 
mere training, something more than mere knowledge of facts, and something 
more than mere diversion. Maybe they cannot themselves formulate precisely 
what they are looking for; but I think what they are really looking for is ideas 
that would make the world, and thdr own lives, intelligible to them. When a 
thing is intelligible, you have a sense of participation; when a thing is unintel- 
ligible, you have a sense of estrangement. "Well, I don't know," you hear 
people say, as an important protest against the unintelligibility of the world 
as they meet it . . . What, then, is education? it is the transmission of ideas 
which enable man to choose between one thing and another. 



For employers and educators — and fortunately for the museum 
profession as well — the 1970s have emerged as a time when a serious 
attention is being given to quality of worklife and the relationship 
between work and education. Increasingly, people are not looking 
upon their employment as a matter of having to work to survive. The 
national focus in higher education, therefore, is upon encouraging 
people to become prepared for work that is interesting, personally 
satisfying and properly recognized. The concern is not psychologically 
oriented per 5e; rather it is thought that within this concern we have a 
potential economic crisis that could> if we do not take steps to avoid it, 
shake us to our roots." There is a need for consolidation of organiza- 
tional effort at the same time there is a cry for particularization of 
skill and talent in many a profession. Continuing education is offered 
for advancement, and as Adele Scheele and others advise, should be 
the kind which "promotes a range of behavior that allows mature 
students to have the working life they want while performing the work 
that is expectedof them.''^* 

To a greater extent than was, perhaps, originally conceived, the 
study of museum registrars as a potential model for advancing profes- 
sionalism within museums is part of ^an increasing flow of emphasis 
upon relating work and education in observable, more generally bene- 
ficial vv'ays." It is within this context that the following recommenda- 
tions have been developed . 



E. F. Schumacher 
Small is Beautiful: Economics As 
If People Mattered, 1973,** 
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Recommendation 1 



More research should be undertaken on museum training. 

This is a familiar recommendation which may cause some per- 
sons to impulsively react with, "What? Yet another study? What we 
need instead is action — programs that result in constructive change." 

It is, indeed, action-oriented research that is needed — research 
which will lead to productive results and applied programs. For 
example: 

• More must be known about the structuring of the various 
roles and functions within a museum staff and related com- 
munity services to determine how both may be encouraged 
to interact and overlap so as to improve the care and man- 
agement of collections without psychologically encroaching 
upon personal values and professional goals of individuals 
working together. 

• There must be further definition established for training 
requirements at all levels, with more attention given to 
those presently employed rather than to those relatively un- 
initiated to the museum profession. Comparative study as 
well as practicuia laboratory effort may be required to de- 
termine where or when teaching/learning experiences may 
be effectively shared and why programs of study should be 
intentionally exclusive for one group or another. 

• Exploration of the potential roles of museums, institutions 
of higher learning and professional associations should be 
intensively directed toward creating more effective pro- 
grams that would draw powerfully upon each resource's 
unique ability to interpret the museum profession to poten- 
tial students, whether at entry or mid-career level. 

• Model training programs of various lengths and methodol- 
ogies should be replicated when found to be successful dur- 
ing initial presentation. Th^»se should be made available in 
original and replicateci forms for formative and summative 
evaluation, with demonstrations and critiques made a cen- 
tral focus of organizational meetings and conferences on 
museum training. Criteria for traini-ig programs should be 
modified accordingly as these procedures provide new in- 
formation. 

Recommendation 2 

A larger quantity of training materials more relevant to the needs 
oj museums should be created. These should be produced with a 
O najor degree of participation by museum professionals but should 
ER^O'-^o involve more substantially the efforts and resources of major 



publishers. These materials would be planned in close collaboration, 
rather than in competition, with individual authors and professional 
associations that have t Iready demonstrated a firm interest in this type 
of publication. 

Very little can be done toward improving training programs until 
more instiiictional texts and» especially^ more prepared materials on 
technical procedures are made. 

For working reference, many available texts and mediated study 
lunits are less useful to persons who have been employed in museums 
for more than five years. The practicing learner, whether indepen- 
dently engaged in study or enrolled in a group program, needs new 
publications that would include (1) short-term bulletins from legal and 
commercial sources that would resemble ''trade news/* such as those 
found in the fields of merchandising or broadcasting; (2) self-instruc- 
tional packages to be used independently or in a formal course of 
study, complete with project assignments that could be evaluated by a 
mentor, along with standardized tests to be given at selected locations; 
(3) individualized curricular plans for college-based study or advanced 
technical practice at a campus museum; (4) topical modules for study 
with designated readings and projects adaptable to small or large 
group seminars that could be conducted in museums or conference 
rooms. 

In brief, materials should be designed to make optimum use of 
the participants* practical experience and to fit the intended setting 
and scope of resources. Unless a sufficient investment is made in the 
production and distribution of such materials, the creation of alter- 
native modes for museum training would inevitably become indis- 
tinguishable from what is alread> available and too oftai presented 
inadequately." 

Recommendation 3 

Study Centers for Museum Prof essionals should be established to 
facilitate a merging of resources to be found in museums, educational 
institutions and agencies, as well as in professional associations. 

It is increasingly acknowledged in the museum profession that 
while the professional associations and some universities have 
progressed within their . 3spective domains toward developing and 
offering museum training and programs of scholarly merit and prac- 
tical worth, professional development — its ways and means, its 
efforts and contributions — is too highly fractionated today. A little 
and a lot have been done by one unified force or another, but all of it 
added together is only relatively significant or minimally collabora- 
tive. No great advancement can be expected unless there is a consol- 
idation of resources built upon an aggregation of expertise, programs 

materials. 

pn A logical first step would be to create a model of such a Study 
tl^^iter which could serve regional and, to a limited extent, national 



needs of museums. This Center should, with logistical as well as 
political ease, draw upon diverse groups of institutions and indivi- 
duals in the area. Access to the area's libraries and museum collections 
should be generously provided. Later, other Centers could be estab- 
lished to function more directly, if need be, in relation to regional re- 
quirements for personnel training. 

Such Centers, of whatever size or wherever located, should be 
"free standing," that is, unaffiliated with a particular museum, pro- 
fessional organization, college or university, yet empowered and en- 
couraged to draw upon these entities and to in turn strengthen their 
own programs of effort to the fullest possible extent. 

Forms of sponsorship for these Study Centers should be explor- 
ed, considering such alternatives as (1) a federal and state agency; (2) a 
private foundation; (3) a regional or public agency; (4) a consortium 
of museums; (5) a regional consortium of colleges and universities; (6) 
feasible combinations of these. 

Recommendation 4 

More technical assistance in planning, organizational develop- 
ment, financial management, stqff development, etc., should be ob- 
tained by museums to assist them in delineating their long- and short- 
term objectives in respect to the advancement of professionalism at all 
levels of personnel. 

Too little attention has been given to relating the problems of 
museum management to similar problems in the Helds of law and 
medicine, dentistry and nursing. Some say that this j because those in 
the museum profession, overall, number fewer than 10,000 at the 
present time, that job opportunities are minimal and that salaries are 
not comparable to these other professions in most instances. This, 
however, fails to acknowledge that analogous problems need not 
necessarily be solved by looking only toward institutions or groups of 
similar size or number.^* 

Committee members of professional associations could, for 
example, obtain the dual benefit of advice and extrastructural know- 
ledge by turning to the American Society foi Association Executives 
(ASAE). The ASAE can be considered an association of associations. 
It reports on many educational activities of its member associations, 
39 percent of which provide certification for their own members, and 
is, therefore, in a position to advise professional associations on how 
to develop certification programs to meet their particular goals." 

Recommendation 5 

The use of videotape (in *color) for operational purposes in 
museuns should be explored as exhaustively and practically as pos- 
sible in the irimediate future, especially in the functional areas of con- 
^ ition reporting. 



Although the videocassette is not highly regarded by museum reg- 
istrars as an instructional format, it is receiving attention among them 
for making photographic records of objects as these move in and out 
of the museums where they work. At present, not enough is known 
about adapting this technology to the needs of registrars, curators and 
conservators. Nor is there sufficient information about the availability 
of equipment in the muc^nm or the willingness of other community- 
based resources (broadcasting and cable companies, libraries, school 
systems) to provide equipment or facilities for musenm use. Not 
enough has been determined about how knowledgeable staff members 
are concerning the operation of video equipiiicrit or the playback of 
recorded content within a functional setting. Purchase and mainten- 
ance costs should be investigated, and the information .nade widely 
available through preparation of a booklet on utilization and cost 
effectiveness of the videocassette for museums. 

It is fiirther recommended that available videocassette content on 
condition reporting be collected and evaluated in order to make 
knowi its acceptability for this purpose and encourage desirable stan- 
dards for its use. 

This project has involved a significant nurobe: of museum 
personnel in a series of activities and motivated dynamic interaction 
among them and with the project staff. The recommendations respect- 
fully put forth are intended to encourage other efforts in research and 
decision-making that will bring educators and museum professionals 
even more productively together in the future. 
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GRIPHOS system followed by definitions for some 430 categories 
of information found to be in current use for recording museum ob- 
jects, motion pictures, archaeological and historical sites, build- 
Q ings and biographies. About 100 additional categories have since 
I been identified and defined but not published.) 



Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: Computers and f heir Po- 
tential Applications in Museums New York: Arno Press, 4968, 422 
pp. (Papers read and transcripts of open discussion at a conference 
sponsored by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, April 15-17, 1968. 
This was the first general gathering of the museum profession to 
decide what might be done with computers. Some participants al- 
ready had research results to report. Others speculated about a near 
future which is now the recent past. Very important as history. 
(Authors of papers too numerous to list.) 

Neff, Jeffrey M. and Holly M. Ghaffee: ''REGIS — A Computerized 
Museum Registration System." Curator, Vol. 20, No. 1, March 
1977, pp. 32-41. (REGIS is perhaps the only computer system de- 
signed for registration work, other than cataloguing, e.g., auto- 
matic generation of incoming and outgoing receipts.) 

Neuner, A.M.: SELGEM Manual and SEL JEM Workbook Law- 
nnce: Association of Systematics Collections, 1976, manual. 111 
pp., workbook, 58 pp. (Teaching materials: a matched textbook 
and workbook for application of basic portions of the SELGEM 
system in a museum.) 

Vance, David: GRIPHOS Stony Brook: Museum Computer Network, 
Inc., 1977, 60 pp., 54 text figures. (Not an operating manual but a 
general description of the concepts, principles and capabilities r>{ 
GRIPHOS, illustrated by diagram.) 

Vance, David: "Museum Data Banks." Information Storage and 
Retrieval, Vol. 5, 1970, pp. 203-211. (General discussion of the sub- 
ject as seen before the fact.) 



Books on Conservation 

Alsford, Denis B.iAn Approach to Museum Security Ottawa: CMA, 
1975, 12 pp. (An illustrated account of security considerations for 
museums, environmental conditions, external security, interior 
security, locks, security staff, curatorial security, fire and flood 
protection, bibliography.) 

Anderson, Linda and Marcia R. Collins: Libraries for Small 
Museums, second edition. Columbia: Museum of Anthropology, 
1975, 48 pp. (Results from the museum's experience in organizing 
a library on a shoestring budget. Basic library handbook for the 
small museum.) 

Andre,. Jean^Michel: The Restorer's Handbook cf Ceramics and 
Glass. Toronto: Van Nostrand, 1976, 129 pp. (Cloth bound) (The 
author describes in detail the various steps of the restorer's job, 
cleaning fractures, piecing together jigsaw puzzles of fragments 
using various methods of gluing and, finally, retouching the sur- 
face and the glazes. Includes a brief glossary, a list of materials and 
equipment used and a classification of types of potteiy.) 
Bachman, Karl Werner: Conservation During Temporary Exhibitions 
I la Conservation Durant les Expositions Temporairss). Rome: 
[plCC, 1975, 46 pp. (It frequently happens that works of art end up in 



restoration workshops after being displayed in exhibitions. This 
book outlines various preventive measures: lighting, security, air 
conditioning, transport.) 
Brown, James W.M V Instruction: Technology, Media and Methods, 
fourth edition. Toronto: McGraw-Hill, 1973, 585 pp. (Cloth 
bound) (Considerations in selecting, using, producing and evalua- 
ting audio-visual educational media. Step-by-step illustrated guides 
to operating equipment. Sources of equipment supplies, publica- 
tions, etc.) 

Clapp,.Anne F.r Curatorial Care of Works of Art on Paper, second- 
edition, rev. Oberlin: ICA. 1974, 107 pp., ilI.(Section I ~ Factors 
Potentially Harmful to Paper: environment, interior climate, the 
effects on paper. Section II — Procedures: examination, unframing 
and unmatting, cleaning, mending, matting and framing, case 
design and storage. Section III — The Space and Fumitu . for the 
Care of Paper.) 

Dollot, Francis W. and Roy L. Perkinson:/fow/o Care for Works of 
Art on Paper. Boston Museum of Fme Arts, 1971, 46 pp. (A basic 
explanation of the nature of paper and an enumeration of the fun- 
damentals of preservation, including framing and matting.) 

Duckett, Kenneth ^.i Modern Manuscripts: A Practical Manual for 
Their Management, Care and Use Nashville: AASLH, 1975, 375 
pp. ill. (Cloth bound) (Concerned with the practical and technical 
aspects of the management of manuscript collections. Duties of the 
job are described, including, amohg other topics, the mechanics and 
ethics of acquisitions, physical care and conservation, establishment 
of bibliographic control and uses of the collection.) 

Gettens, Rutheiford J. and George L. Siom: Painting Materials: A 
Short Encyclopedia New York: Dover, republication of 1942 edi- 
tion, 333 pp. (A reference vork for museum curators and conser- 
vators. Mediums, adhesives and film substances; pigments and inert 
materials, solvents, dilutents and detergents; supports tools and 
equipment. 

Grierson, Philip: Numismatics London: Oxford University Press, 
1975, 211 pp. (The study of coins and coinlike objects is an impor- 
tant auxiliary science of history, providing information that is not 
always obtainable from written documents. This book explains in 
terms intelligible to the general reader as well as to the coin collec- 
tor the historical and technical background to coinage, how coins 
are studied and what the numismatists can hope to find out from 
them.) 

Guldbeck, Per E.: The Care of Historical Collections: A Conserva- 
tion Handbook for the Nonspecialist Nashville: AASLH, 1973, 
160 pp. (The health and safety of collections; storage, security, fire 
protection, environment, packing. Preliminaries to conservation, 
documentation, the workshop and its use. First aid for artifacts, 
paper, leather, wood, metal objects, textiles, ceramJcs, glass, bone 
and stone. 



Horton, Carolyn: Cleaning and Preserving Bindings and Related 
Materials, second edition, rev, Chicago: ALAL, 1969, 87 pp-,_ilL 
(Detailed and authoritative information necessary for unskilled 
people to perform conservation actiAaties. Tells how to ielantify the 
problems as well as treat them. Lists supplies, equipment and their 
sources.) 

Kane, Lucille M.:A Guide to the Care and Administration of Manu- 
scripts, second edition, Nashville: AASLH, 1966, 74 pp. (Designed 
as an introduction for novices in the profession. Incorporates ref- 
erences to microfilms.) 

Keck, Caroline: A Handbook on the Care of Paintings, Nashville: 
aASLH, 1965, 136 pp. (Essential requirements for an initi^ survey 
of paintings, anatomy of paintings, laboratory examination and 
treatment, conservation priorities and procedures.) 

Keck, Caroline K.: Safeguarding Your Collection in Travel Nashville: 
AASLH, 1970, 78 pp. ( A concise description of the individual 
physical characteristics and the individual protective requirements 
of historic and artistic works, combined with the basic principles 
governing s^urity for an object in transit. 

Keck, Caroline, et ai: A Primer on Museum Security Cooperstown, 
NY: NYSHA, 1966, 85 pp. (Contents, physical security, insurance, 
environmental security, light and its effect on museum objects, 
other security factors, and some practical advice; selective biblio- 
graphy and other aids .) 

Key, Archie Beyond Four Walls: The Origins and Development of 
Canadian Museums Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1974, 384 
pp. (Traces the history of Canadian museums from early colonial 
times to the present and predicts the role of these fast-changing in- 
stitutions in the next decade.) 

Lee, Sherman E.: An Understanding of Art Museums Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1975, 212 pp. (Examines the aims, 
tasks, problems and future of art museums. Problems such as 
"deaccessioning** the international art market, the representative 
— or nonrepresentative — nature of governing boards, demands 
for accountability to the public and the spending of large amounts 
of money for major purchases. 

McCracken, Jane: Oral History: Basic Techniques, Manitoba 
Museum of Men and Nature, 1974, 20 pp. (Organization of the pro- 
ject, tiie topic, the research for it and the interview proc^^s arc all 
discussed step by step. Includes a note on reconmiended tape re- 

- corders.)- 

Phillimore E.;A Glossary of Tern^ Useful in Conservation Ottawa: 
CMA, 1976, 45 pp. (A comprehensive listing of conservation terms 
for nonconservators containing term origins, definitions and appli- 
cations. Includes a valuable listing of glossary terms under their 
appropriate field headings and a supplement on reporting the con- 
dition of antiquities.) 

Plenderleith, H.J. and A.E.A. Werner: TTie Conservation of Anti- 
Q luities and Works of Art: Treatment, Repair and Restoration, 



second edition, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1971, 394 pp. 
(Cloth bound.) (A compendium of authoritative information for 
collectors, archaeologists, museum curators and gallery directors, 
u All pro cesses described have been fully tested.) 

Pomerantz, Louis: Is Your Contemporary Painting More Temporary 
Than You Thinks Vital Technical Information for the Present Day 
Artist. Chicago: IBC, 1962, 62 pp., ill. (Emphasizes the need for 
sound craftsmanship hj artists to ensure a long lifespan for their 
works. Defines the responsibilities of the art dealer and art collec- 
tor.) 

• ^ Potter, David'M. and Bernard'P-. Cof bman: Textiles: Fiber to Fabric, 
Toronto: McGraww-Hill, fifth edition, 1967, 495 pp. (Cloth bouad) 
(Places stress on the comparison, selection, usage and care of 
fabrics, as well as on the theory and processes underiying thier man- 
ufacture and developroimt. This textbook covers natural animal and 
vegetable fibers and aisr the man-made cellulosic, polymer, metal- 
lic, mineral, rabber and azion fibers.) 
Rodd, John: Repairing and Restoring Antique Furniture. Toronto: 
VanNostrant, 1976, 240 pp. (Qoth bound) (Rodd divides the work 
of restoration into six basic steps — dismantling, cleaning joints, 
restoring components, gluing up, levelling and sandpapering, col- 
ouring and polishing — and deals with the problems of each in turn. 
More specialized aspects are also discussed — chair repair, carcase 
and drawer work/ veneer, marquetry and inlay, straightening 
warped wood, use of adhesives, metal fittings, etc.) 
Tyler, Barbara and Victoria Dickenson: A Handbook for the Travel- 
ling Exhibitionist (Despite its plain brown wrapper, it may be read 
and used by all ages and particularly by those planning a circulating 
exhibition. It att^impts to guide the reader through all stages of ex- 
hibition production from planning to circulation and beyond, with 
an emphasis on both forethought and hindsight.) 



Books on Museum Registration 

Choudhury, k.K.iArt Museum Documentation and Practical Hand- 
ling. New Delhi: Museum Research Bureau, 1963. (Along the same 
lines as the work of Dudley and Wilkinson, but an international 
version.) 

Dudley, Dorothy H. and Irma B. Wilkinson, et al.: Museum Regis- 
tration Methods, third edition, Washington, D.C.: The American 

Association of Museums,,.} 978. .(The.standar4.reference-booIc.for. 

registrars or those performing registrar functions) 

Naucrt, P. (editor): Registration Techniques. Los Angeles: Los An- 
geles County Museum of Art, Museum Associates, 1975. 

Reibel, Daniel B.: Registration Methods for the Small Museum. Nash- 
ville: American State and Local History, 1978 160 pp. ff*aperback) 
(Although the author stresses that this book is primarily for small 
history museums, the content is faithful to its title. All museums of 
small or moderate size should welcome this helpful technical book 
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by a curator who is cognizant of as well as sympathetic to the need 
for a more uniform registration system. It does not talk down; it 
talks to the registrar or anyone else whose job it is to keep all of 
those records straight. Keep it near.) 

Additional Selections by Title 

Manual for Fire Protection for Arr'iives and Record Centers (No. 232 
AM) Boston: 1972, 26 pp. Supplement to: Standard for the Pro- 
tection-of Records, 1970. (Fire. retardent treatments,, fire control 
systems, fire detection methods. Discussion and comparison of fire 
extinguishing systems, as well as their installation and maintenance. 
Specimen specification for fire-safe construction of archives and 
record centers.) 

Manual for Museums, by Lewis, Ralph. National Park Service, U.S. 
Department of th-^ Interior, Washington, D.C.: 1976. (General ref- 
erence book on museum practices and procedures with emphasvs on 
historical and natural history museums.) 
Museum Data Rank Research Reports Rochester, NY: Museum Data 
Bank Committee, 1974-1976. (These papers were prepared origin- 
ally as background for in-depth discussions of the topics by the 
Museum Data Bank Committee. They contain some of the best 
information available on the ^:omplex subject of museum data 
banking.) 

Protecting Our Heritage: A Discourse on Fire Protection and Preven- 
tion in Historic Buildmgs and Landmarks, second edition. NFPA 
Committee on Libraries, Museums and Historic Buildings. Boston: 
NFPA, 1970, 39 pp. (Includes a brief nontechnical description of 
various types of fire protection equipment that are applicable to 
historic sites.) 

Recommended Practice for the Protection of Museum Collections 
from Fire. (No. 911) Boston: NFPA, 1974. (Museum fire experience. 
Construction, building equipment and facilities. Fire protection 
equipment. Improving protection in existing buildings. Precautions 
during alterations and renovations.) 
Standard for the Protection of Records (No. 232). Boston: NFPA, 
1970, 93 pp. (Design and construction of fire-resistive buildings, 
vaults, file rooms and safes. Management, classification and sub- 
seqvient disposal of records. Record protection equipment tech- 
niques.) 

Synthetic Materials Used-in-the Conservation-of CulturaUProperty,^ 
Rome: International Cetiter for Conservation, 1^563, 67 pp. (Con- 
siders substances that are intended to remain in contact with 
museum objects over long periods of time, from one occasion for 
conservation to the next.) 
Temporary and Traveling Exhibitions, Paris: UNESCO, 1963, 123 
pp. (Temporary exhibitions in science and art museums, principles 
of packing; transportation and insurance.) 
U O mile Conservation, edited by Jenita E. Leene, Washington, D.C : 
I ERXCWC/Smithsouian, 1972, 275 pp., ilL (Cloth bound) (Chapters by 



authorities from Europe and America, inciud:ng basic information 

I'SrSf ; " °^ ^"'^ P^^ncipirSSaSg 

Srm?,ni H '=°?^"^?^tion and restoration. of flat textiles, uni- 
forms and dresses, lace beadwork, featherwork and leather, aimed 

KrSes.r°''" '"'^ '"'"^'^'^ 

^'^.i!f"w'"J"^'"^^£"i^ C/-/V/cfl/S/«rfy. by Laurence Vail Cole- 
man Washington. D.C., republication of 1939 edition, 428 pp. 

^f ^^!^ I °" T'.'"'"' * - the institution in difto- 

Zlo '''V^^-'^°'^ " people who give it life - all in 

the matrix of society. 

Periodicals 

".f ilo'^l^^^^^*^^ Conference. A/ttyettw News, Vol. 55 (5): 
ill: ?^'^^^7''-^""e 1977 (Summary of final report on the In- 
wiational Conference on Museum Storage. December 13-17, 

"^v^^"; Grantsmanship: A Primer. Museum News, 

it ap£^^'' '''''''' '''' ^'^-^ p-p-tiv; 

'^BiIS'ISAw'^ ^t°'''' """tington T.: Should Museums Form a 
Buyers pool for Insurance. Museum News, Vol. 52 
M^ch 1974. (Pros and cons of an intermuseum fine a?ts iLranS 

Bergw Gustav A. and Riley, Orrin H.: New Solutions for Modem 
Problems A/«ye«m News, Vol 51 (5): 31-36, January 1973 (A new 
adhesive for the consolidation of works of art) 
nnn.?"i!l?'"^'°"xT-' ^"5"^?n<^e= An Integral Part of Your Security 
fni^rn^"''"'^ A^^>v^. Vol. 50 (5): 25-29, January 1972 (An insur- 

f ^'"'^ ^""^ ^° simplify insurance buying) 
Vol 52 f i ^i!^'^^ °" Conservation. iJi^;;, News, 

l?}dr}^ ^ "n ' 5fPt«nber 1973. (Definition of condition) 
Richard Buck: On Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 52 (3)- 12-13 

November 1973. (Vl^hat motivates treatment) ' 
Ridiard Buck: On Conservation. A/wseM/wAfewj, Vol. 52(4)- 15-16 

December 1973. (Report on a laboratory examination) 
Kichard Buck: On Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 52 (5)- 20 

23-24, January/February 1974. (Scientific examination by infra' 

red, ultraviolet and xjay). 
^'S^m f"el^= 9J,?onservation. Museum News, Vol. 52 (6): 16, 

18-19. March 1974. (Systems of analysis) 

A M .^li'^.'^'i^" Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 52 (7): 8-9 

leSionsf ^"''^^ ^"'^ conservation of museum col' 

^S^'''lP-,"f!^^°" Conservation. A/jtfeM/77^eM'^, Vol. 52(8): 10-11. 
^ May 1974 (Regional conservation centers) 
O ■"-{jard Buck: On Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 52 f9V 20 
ERIC ' -^""^ (Conservation in the next decade) 



Chapman, Joseph M.: Fire. Mt4seum News, Vol. 50 (5): 32-35, Janu- 
ary 1972. (Information on fire and protecting against it) 
Your Security Questions Answered. Museum News, Vol. 50 (5): 
22-25, January 1972. (Answers to some of the most commonly 
asked questions on museum security) 

Chennall, Robert G.: Sharing the y/ealih. Museum News, Vol. 51 (8): 
21-22, April 1973. (Report on research efforts of establishing a uni- 
versal Computer network) 

Compton, Mildred S.: Museum News, Vol. 55 (2): 34-37, November/ 
December 1976 (What accreditation can and cannot do) 

Elsen,AItert.: Commentary. A/M5ewmNew5, Vol. 55 (5): 7, 12, 14-15, 
May/June 1977 (California Rosale Royalties Law) 

Paul, Roberta H.: Going Metric. Museum News, Vol. 54 (6): 15-17, 
72, July /August 1976. (United States conversion to the internally 
used system of measurement) 

Fikioris, Margaret A.: A Model for Textile Storage. Museum News, 
Vol. 52 (3): 34-41, November 1973 (Measurements and specifica- 
tions of a modem facility at the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur 
Museum) 

Margaret A. Fikioris: Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 55 (1): 

13-18, September/October 1976. (Textile cleaning and storage) 
Margaret A. Fikioris: Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 55 (2): 
8-9, November/December 1976. (Remounting framed textiles) 

Gossin, Francis: A Security Chief Comments on Guards. Museum 
News, Vol. 50 (5): 30-31, January 1972. (Some aspects of main- 
taining the guard force at Munson-Williams Proctor Institute) 

Heller, Don B.: Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 55 (5): 25-29, 
May/June 1977. (Conserving metai objects) 

Hillj John I.: A Consumer Guide to Security Sytcms. Museum News, 
Vol. 55 (6): 34-37, July/ August 1977. (Unique security problems 
of a.museum require unique solutions) 

Hoachlander, Marjorie E.: Wanted: Films and Videotapes. Museum 
News, Vol. 54 (4): 49-51, March/April 1976. (Availability of film 
and television content for learning and information) 

Hughes, Olga: Storage on a Shoestring. Afusewm News, Vol. 51 (3): 
37-38, Novembfci 1972. (An inexpensive system for storage of pain- 
tings in a small museum) 

Katsive, David: Museums Enter the Video Generation. Museum 
News, Vol. (5): 20-24, January 1973. (Uses of video equipment to 
improve museum operations, programs and exhibitions) 

Keck, Caroline: ^Caroline Keck: Oh Conservation. Museum News, 
Vol. 50 (3): 9, November 1971 (Caring for your collection) 
Caroline Keck: On Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 5 (4): 13, 

December 1971. (Equipment needed for elementary care) 
Caroline Keck: On Conservation. Musewm News, Vol. 50 (5): 10- 

11, January 1972. (Framing specifications) 
Caroline Keck: On Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 50 (6): 9, 
February 1971. (Locating competent conservators) 



Caroline Keck, On Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 50 (7): 13, 
March 1972. (Converting fluorescent lighting in exhibition cases) 

Caroline Keck: On Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 50 (8): 13, 
April 1972. (Relative humidity controls) 

Caroline Keck: On Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 50 (9): 9, 
May, 1972. (Prevention of vandalism) 

Caroline Keck: On Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 50 (9): 13, 

May 1972. (Emergency treatment of water damages) 
Keck, Sheldon: A Little Training Can be a Dangerous Thing. Musc jm 

News, Vol. 52 (4): 40-42, December 1973. (Parameters of responsi- 

bility for the nonspecialist) 
Uns, P. Andrew: Conservation. Mw^eww News, Vol. 55 (3): 5-7, 8-9, 

January/February 1977. (Preventive measures for ceramics and 

glass) 

Lynn, Robin: On the Road: A Brief Guide to Traveling Exhibition 
Sources. A/t^e WW News, Vol. 54 (1): 64-66, 68, September/October 
19V5. (Detailed information on 11 organizations and suggestions 
for additional sources) 

Majewski, Lawrence: Every Museum Library Should Have . . . 
Museum News, Vol. 52 (3): 27-30, November 1973. (An annotated 
bibliography for starting a technical reference library on conser- 
vation problems in.a museum) 

Majewski, Lawrence: Lawrence Majewski: On Conservation. 
Museum News, Vol. 51 (1): 8, September 1972. (Care of archaeo- 
logical materials) 

Lawrence Majewski: On Conservation, Mwyewm News, Vol. 51 (1): 

8, September 1972. (Care of archaeological materials) 
Lawrence Majewski: On Conservation. Mwyewm News, Vol. 51 (2): 

13-14, October 1972. (Care ofobjects made of wood) 
Lawrence Majewski: On Conservation. A/wyewm News, Vol. 51 (3): 
11-12, November 1972 (Conservation problems at an archaeo- 
logical site which are similar to those of small museum) 
Lawrence Majewski: On Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 51 (4): 
11-12, December 1972 (Care of frescoes from archaeological 
Hnds in museums) 
Lawrence Majewski: On Conservation. Musewn News, Vol. 51 (6): 
8-10, February 1973. (Care of ethnographic material) 
Manner, Dorothy A.: Professionalizing the Museum Worker. Mu- 
seum News, Vol. 50 (5): 14-20, June 1972. (Problems of and strat- 
egies for museum workers in achieving full professional status) 
McCowan, Richard J.: A Watchful Eye in the Public Interest. Mu- 
seum News, Vol. 54 (5): 29-30, May/June 1976. (Administrative 
and regulatory powers of the U.S. Customs Service they relate 
to museums) 

Montias J. Michael: Are Museums Betraying the Public Trust? 
Museum News, Vol. 51 (9): 25-28, May 1973. (Using the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art as a case history, an economist discusses dona- 
tions, acquisitions and disposals as part 0*" the public domain) 



Moore, Donald W., Jr.: A Watchful Eye in the Public Interest. Mu- 
seum Nem, Vol. 54 (5): 26, May/June 1976. (Administrative and 
regulatory powers of the Federal Bureau of Investigation as they 
relate to museums) 

Moore, Waldo: A Watchful Eye in the Public Interest. Museum 
News, Vol. 54 (5): 30-31, May /June 1976. (Administrative and reg- 
ulatory powers of the U.S. Copyright Office as they relate to 
museums) 

Otorewitz, Rubin: Commentary. Museum News, Vol. 55 (5): 7-8, 
10-11, May/June 1977. (California Resale Royalties Law) 

Perkinson, Roy: Roy Perkinson: On. Conservation. Museum News, 
Vol. 53 (3): 5-7, November 1974. (Lighting works of art) 
Roy Perkinson: On Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 54 (5): 

7-8, January/February 1975. (Hinging prints and drawings) 
Roy Perkinson: On Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 54 (6): 

5- 6, March 1975. (Acidity in paper^ 

Roy Perkinson: On Conservation. I^ useum News, Vol. 53 (8): 

6- 8, May 1975. (Unframing and examining works of art on paper) 
Pfeffer, Irving and Uhr, Ernest B.: The Truth About Art Museum 

Insurance. Muyewm News, Vol. 52(6): 23-31, March 1974. (A study 
of art museum insurance for the Association of Art Museum 
Directors) 

Pomerantz, Louis: Know What You See. Museum News, Vol. 50 (4): 
16-23, Decern* er 1971. (A painting conservator shares his know- 
ledge with the museum visitor in an exhibition "Know What You 
See") 

Professional Practices Committee of the Association of Art Museums 
Directives: Professional Practices in Art Museums. Mw^ew/n News. 
Vol. 51 (2): 15-20, October 1972. (A report on the administration of 
art museums with potential reference to all types and sizes of 
museums) 

"Registrars* Report", Vol. I, May 1977. (The role of the registrar as 
seen by museum directors as well as registrars themselves) 

"Registrars' Report", Vol. I, No. 3, October 1977. (Includes in- 
formation on shipment of works of art by air) 

Rowlison, Eric B.: Rules for Handling Works of PiXi. Museum News, 
Vol. 53 (7): 10-13, April 1975. (Easy-to-follow guidelines helpful in 
v;orking situations) 

Sarasan, Lenore, Miller, Manlyn J., and members of the Depart 
ment of Anthropology: "Cannibals, Catalogs and Computers: The 
AIM Computerization-Project at Field Museum,'*FfeW Museum of 
Natural History Builctin. Vol. 48, No. 8, Sept. 1977, pp. 10-13. 
(Narrative account of a very cost-effective program to computerize 
records of a large collection as it was moved and inventoried. Un- 
expected consistency and accuracy of very old records contributed 
greatly to project's success) 

Schwalbe, Douglas: Are You An /^mateur Administrator? Museum 
O News, Vol. 51 (5): 26-27, January 1973. (Principles of and contin- 
J C uing education for better museum management) 



Stoner, Joyce Hill: Conservation. Museum News, Vol. 55 (6): 9-12, 
July/August 1977. (An Oral History archive) 

Swinney, UJ.: Museum News, Vol. 55 (2): 15-17, November/Decem- 
ber 1976. (Growth and development of the accreditation program) 

Tusk, Carroll B.: The Invisible Danger of Visible Light. Museum 
News, Vol. (7): 22-23, April 1975. (Describes damage caused by 
daylight and incandescent light as well as ultraviolet and infrared) 

UUberg, Alan D. and Ullberg, Patricia: A Proposed Curatorial Code 
of Ethics Museum News, Vol. 52 (8): 18-22, May 1974. (A code of 
ethics to provide guidelines for museum personnel in areas where 
conscience may be the only guide) 

Vance, David: "Museum Computer Network: Progress Report", 
The Museologists No. 135, Dec. 1975, pp. 3-10. (A history of Che 
Museum Computer Network. The Museologist is a publication of 
the Northeast Museums Conference) 

Vance, David and Heller, Jack: "Structure and Content of a Museum 
Data Bank'', Computers and the Humanities, Vol. 6, No. 2, Nov. 
1971. (First presentation of theories and concepts that grew into 
the present GRIPHOS system and the Museum Computer Net- 
work. Some details a little naive in light of hindsight) 

VanDevender, R. Wayne: "Michigan Studies Computer Costs'*, 
Association of Systematics Collections Newsletter. Vol. iv.. No. 6, 
Dec. 1976, pp. 72-73. (Brief, but one of very few serious discussions 
of cost projection) 
Vaughan, Thomas: A Simple Matter of Standards. Museum News, 
Vol. 55 (3): 32-33, 45, January/February 1977. (A commentary on 
professional ethics) 
Weldon, Stephen: Winterthur: Security at a Decorative Arts Institu- 
tion. Museum News, Vol. 50 (5): 36-37, January 1972. (How a large 
institution selects, trains and maintains its security force) 



This workmg bibliography for registrars was prepared by Elizabeth L. 
Burnham, Albina De Meio, Patricia Nauea, Katherine Paris, David 
Vance, and Anthony \^right. 
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ADVISEMENT GROUPS 



Survey of Registrars and Materials Development 

Group 1: May 1977'January 1978 

Thomas Bcckman 
Milwaukee Art Museum 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Barbara Chandler 
Philadelphia Art Museum 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Albiria DeMeio 

Museum of the Philadelphia Civic Center 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Martha Morris 

Museum of History and Technology 
The Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 

Ellen Myette 

Renwick Gallery 

The Smithsonian Institution 

Washington, D.C- 

Patricia Nauert 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art 
Los Angeles, California 

Katherine Paris 
Coiumbus Gallery of Art 
Columbus, Ohio 

Janice Stanland 
Georgia Museum of Art 
Athens, Georgia 

Linda Thomas 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Anthony Wright 
beaver Art Museum 
Denver, Colorado 

Group 2: February mS-June 1979 
Albina DeMeio 

Museum of the Philadelphia Civic Center 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



H; Michael Eisler 

J.B. Lippincott Company 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

John Haney 

Instructional Development Center of 

Queens College 
City University of New York 
New York, Nev/ York 

Charlotte Johnson 

Lowie Museum of Anthropology 

Lafayette, California 

Philip Leslie 

The Smithsonian Insti^'uion 
Washington, D.C. 

Mary Elizabeth Osher 
Museum Consultant 
Thoenix, Arizona 

Susan Reichman 
Museum Leadership Program 
Bank Street College of Education 
New York, New York 

Eric Rowlison 

National Gallery of Victoria 
Melbourne, Australia 

Virginia White 
Grants, Plenum Press 
New York and London 

Anthcny Wright 
Denver Art Museum 
Denver, Colorado 

Honorary Advisers 

Dorothy Dudley (deceased 1979) 
Biddeford, Maine 

Irma Bezold Wilkinson 
Sharon, Connecticut 

Helena Weiss 
Washington, D.C. 
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Survey of Museum Directors: January 1977 - June 1979 
Ronald Barber 

Museum of the Philadelphia Civic Center 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Robert Bishop 

Museum of American Folk Art 
New York, New York 

RiohardS. Carroll 

John and Mable Ringling Art Museum 
Sarasota, Florida 

Robert H. Frankel 
Phoenix Art Museum 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Richard Grove 
Henry Art Gallery 
Seattle, Washington 

Patrick Houlihan 
The Heard Museum 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Peter R.Mooz 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Appendix A 



, ERIC 



Facsimile of Survey Booklet 
Profile of a Registrar 



Directions: Please place check marks or supply information in the spaces 
provided. Give only ONE response unless otherwise requested. 

About You, The Respondent 

I. Citizenship 2. Sex Male □ Female 

U.S 04 

Canada □ 3. Age Range 21-29 Ds 

Other □ 30-39 □ 

(Please specify) ' 40-49 □ 

50-59 □ 

60 and over □ 



4. Language Fluency (Please check all that apply) 

Speak Read Wvite 

English □ □ □ 7 

French □ □ □ e 

Spanish □ □ Do 

German □ □ □ io 

Other □ □ Dii . 

(Please specify) 

Year 

5. Academic levels achieved Completed ^^jor Area of Study 

High School 12-14 

Associate Degree 

(2-year, Community College) 

B.A. or B.S 

M.A. or M.S 

Ph.D. or Ed.D 

Other 

(Please specify) 



6. Certificate or Non-Degree Study 

Subject Source (Institution or Association) Year 

15 
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In your opinion, how closely does your educational ba^ '.ground relate 
to your museum's collection? 

Very closely □ Barely close □ i6 

Reasonably close □ Not at all □ 



How have you received your training in museum work? 
(Check as many as apply) 

Graduate course(s) in muscology □ 17 

Undergraduate course(s) in museology □ is 

Volunteer museum work □ 19 

Paid museum work □ 20 

Internship □ 21 

Other (Specify) □ 22 



9. In any of your previous educational experiences, have you learned by 
the use of any of the following forms of media? 
( Please check all that apply) 

Film □ 23 Slide/Tape □ 26 

Videotape ^24 Slides ^27 

Audiocassette 025 None of the above 028 



10. What do you regard as the most important parl(s) of your training? 



II. What do you regard as the mos^ critical lack(s) in your training? 
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12. Types of previous employment (Please check all that apply) 



No. of Yrs. 

Secretary □ 29.31 

Librarian □ 32-34 

Teacher □ 35-37 

Computer keypuncher □ 38-4o 

Computer programmer . □ 4m3 

Insurance agent □ 44-46 

Curator □ 47^9 

Conservator □ 50-52 

Other □ 53-55 

(Please specify) 



13. V/hat job did you hold before your present one? (Please describe, 
giving title and function) 



14. Total number of years employed as a Registrar (Or in perjorming 
registrarial functions in the museum field) 

I- 5 □ 16-20 □ 3i years or more □ 56 

6-10 □ 21-25 □ 

II- 15 □ 26-30 □ 



15. Professional title (Please check the one that applies to your present 
working situation) 



Registrar □ 57 

Associate Registrar □ 

Assistant Registrar □ 

Have a title OTHER than Registrar, but 

perform registrarial functions (Specify) □ 

Designated as Registrar, but have an 

additional staff title (Specify) □ 

erJc 



16. To whom do you report? 



-Director □ Conservator □ 58 

Curator □ A combination of the above □ 

Other (Specify) □ 



17. Extent of present employment 

a. b. 

Full-time □ 59 Salaried staff member □ eo 

Part-time □ Consultant on contract □ 

Volunteer □ 



18. Range of your present salary 

$7,999 or less □ ei $18,000-22,999 □ 

$8,000- 12,999 □ $23,000-27,999 □ 

$13,000-17,999 □ $28,000 or more □ 



19. How vziiXiW others work with you on registrarial functions? (If none, 
nut zero in each space) 

Full-time, paid? 62 Full-time, volunteer? 64 

Fart-time, paid? 63 Part-time, volunteer? 65 

Abou^ The R'^useum Where You Are Employed 

20. Type of museum 

Art □ Natural History □ Anthropology . . . □ 4 

Science □ Historical □ General □ 

A combination of the above (Specify) □ 

Other (Specify) □ 

Municipal □ 5 State □ 6 

Federal □ University □ 

Othpr (Specify) □ 

Public □ 7 Private □ 

A combination of the above □ 
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21. Regional location 

New England (CT,ME,MA,NH,R1,VT) Da 

Northeast (DE,DC,MD,NJ,NY,PA) □ 

Midwest (IL,1N,1A,MI,MN,M0,0H,W1) □ 

Mountain Plains (CO,KS,MT,rTE,NM,ND,OK,SD,TX,WY) ... □ 

Western (A2,CA,HI,ID,0R,NV,UT,WA,Alaska) □ 

Southeast (AL,AR,FL,GA,KY,LA,MS,NC,SC,TN,VA,WV) . . . □ 

22. Physical size (approximate) sq. ft. 9 

23. How long in operation years. io 

24. Size of collection 

Number of objects or specimens 

We have no permanent collection Qn 

25. Are there any particular characteribticb of >our museum that make 
registrarial functions especially important to its operations? If so, 
describe below. 



26. Exhibition activity within your museum (Please thetk all that apply ) 

Collection on permanent exhibition □ 12 

Changing exhibitions of permanent collection □ 13 

Temporary incoming loans or exhibitions □ 14 

Temporary outgoing loans or exhibitions □ 15 

Other (Please describe) □ le 
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27. Annual operating budget level of your museum 

Less than S50,000 □ S500,000-S999,999 Hi? 

$50,000.5249,999 □ 51,000,000 or over H 

5250,000-5499,999 Q 

28. Annual operating budget level of Registrar's department 

( Please supply) 5 ,g 

29 How often does your museum hold on-the-job training sessions for you? 

Annually □ Monthly □ V/eekly . . . □ 19 

Semi-annually. . . . □ Four times a year . . . □ Never . . . . □ 

30 Are you satisfied with the amount.of on-the-job training you oresentlv 
receive? YES □ NO j j 



31 Is your museum affiliated with an academic institution that offers a 
program for your professional development? YES □ NO □ 21 

If yes, which one? ^ ^ 

Location ^_ 



32 If you replied yes to #31, which of the following is(aie) o/fered? (Please 
check all that apply) 

Off-Campus On-Campus 



Degree program □ 22 □ 26 

Seminars or Workshops □ 23 □ 27 

Consultation with faculty ^24 □ 28 

Other (Please specify) □ 25 □ 29 



Comment, if you wish, on any of the above programs. 



33. REGISTRARIAL FUNCTIONS are diversified in nature. They are per- 
formed in varying patterns throughout a calendar year, and they vary from 
museum to museum. Please indicate which of the following you or your 
staff perform at your museum, and lo what extent. 

Permanent Collections 

Cataloging collection material , 

Controlling storage, inventory (survey of condition, record-keeping on 

location of objects or specimens) 

Inspecting permanent installations , 

Processing requests for photographic services , 

Answering requests for information on collection (i.e., provenance, 

collection size, documentation) 

Servmg as liaison for visiting scholars viewing collection materials 

Supplying measurements of objects in advance of exhibition design 

Accessioning and assigning to number -lystems 

Processing outgoing loans from the collection 

Planning for storage 

Supervising packing and unpacking 

Making arrangements for shippin<5 

Temporary Exhibitions 

Preparing loan agreements 

Assigning to number systems 

Supervising packing and unpacking 

Making arrangements for shipping 

Inspecting temporary installations 

Measuring items in advance for exhibition design 

Arranging for insurance coverage 

Processing insurance claims 

Condition reporting 

General 

Typing 

Filing 

Writing reports to director 

Reporting activities for staff information (i.e., meetings, bulletins) 

Preparing or redesigning transaction forms 

Traveling to coordinate registrarial activities 

Participating in conferences, workshops 

Corresponding with donors, lenders, vendors 

Maintaining or updating permanent records 

Conducting research on collection 

Training staff in care and handling 

Couriering 

OTHER(s) (to pertain to all categories above; write in) 



Make sure there is one check mark per function. 

Never Occasionally Periodically Often 



34. DEVELOPMENT OF MATERIALS & METHODS FOR STUDY. 
Below is a suggested list of topics for study. Please rate each in terms 
of its importance to your professional training. Use the following 
values: Most Important = 1; Very Important = 2; Important = 3; 
Less Important = 4; Least Important = 5. 



Shipping and Packing 

Storage: Design and Methods.. 

Cataloging by Computer 

Condition Reporting 

Insurance 

Importing and Exporting 

Environmental Control 

Measuring and Marking 

Museum Law 

Grantsmanship 

Research Methods 

General Business Management . 
Film and Videotape Production 
Others (Please specify) 



Rattng Value 



30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

36 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 



35 Consider next the forms of media shown here. Regardless of how 
you have rated each topic above, please select the form(s) of media 
that you would prefer to use for learning more about each topic. 

*L-Lecture D-Demonstraiion T-Texibook P-Pamph!et A-Audio cassette 
S/T-SIide/Tape S-SIides F-Film V-Videotape 



TOPIC 

Shipping and Packing , 

Storage: Design and Methods . . 

Cataloging by Computer 

Condition Reporting , 

Insurance , 

Importing and Exporting , 

Environmental Control 

Measuring and Marking 

Museum Law 

Grantsmanship , 

Research Methods , 

General Business Management . 
Fii*n and Videotape Production 
Others (Please specify) 



Forms of Media 
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36. How would you prefer to learn more about registration methods and 
other aspects of museum practice? (Please check all that apply.) 



On the job Dei 

In a seminar/ workshop held during an AAM conference □62 

In, a seminar/ workshop held in a museum □ ea 

In an academic degree program held at a college or university . . □ 64 

Independent study, using reference materials □ es 

Telephone conferences with colleagues ^66 

Regular conferences with my director □ 67 

Other (Please describe) □ 68 



37. In a museum training program, would you prefer to be in a group that 
represents 

registrars only? □eg 

other staff members as well as registrars? □ 

38. Should the faculty of a training program include 

registrars only? □ 70 

registrars and other museum professionals? □ 

professors from academic institutions? □ 

members from related business firms? □ 

a combination of these? □ 

Other □ 

39. should coursework in your area of Museum Studies be 

directed toward the practical? □ n 

directed toward the history and philosophy of museums? □ 72 

directed toward management? □ 73 

directed toward basic registrarial functions? □ 74 

directed toward a combination of the above*^ □ 75 

Other (Please specify) , □ ye 

40. Some think that the title of Registrar may not fully define the job and 
that a new title should be proposed. Please consider the following 
suggestions and check the ONE that you feel would be more suitable. 

Assistant Director, Records and Recordations Manager □ 30 

Collections □ □ 

Administrator of Collections and Curator for Registration . . . □ 

Temporary Loans □ 



OR Prefer the title of Registrar to any of these 



suggested titles □ 



Computerized Profile of a 
Museum Registrar 



Table 1. 

Cross Tabulation of Age by Sex of Museum Registrars 



Sex Row 





Male 


Female 


Total 


Age 


97o 


% 


% 


21-29 


14.1 


8S.9 


39 


30-39 


30.4 


69.6 


31 


40-49 


20.6 


79.4 


13 


50-59 


26.7 


73.3 


12 


60 and over 


16.7 


83.3 


4.6 


Not reported 


0.0 


100.0 


0.4 


Total 






100.0 


Significance = 


0.1688 







Table!. 

Forms of Media in Previous Educational Experience 









Audio 


Slide/ 




None of 




Film 


Video 


Cassettes 


Tape 


Slides 


These 


Yes 


47.7 


21.5 


17.6 


40.6 


60.2 


25.8 


No 


52.3 


78.5 


82.4 


59.4 


39.8 


74.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lod.o 



n= 256 
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Tables. 

How Registrars Received Formal Training in Museum Work 





% 


% 


Total 




Yes 


No 


% 


Graduate courses in Museology 


19 


81 


100 


Undergraduate courses in Museology 


17 


83 


100 


Volunteer museum work 


35 


65 


100 


Paid museum worlc 


77 


23 


100 


Internship 


16 


84 


100 



Table 4. 

Previous Employment by Type 



Mean Number of 

Positions Held % Employed Years Employed 



Secretary 


35 


4.5 


Librarian 


15 


3.3 


Teaclier 


22 


3.8 


Computer Iceypunclier 


4 


1.9 


Computer programmer 


2 


1.6 


Insurance agent 


2 


3.0 


Curator , 


12 


3.8 


Conservator 


4 


2.4 


Otlier 


4 


5.3 



Among Other positions held were ar Geologist, lab technician, 
anthropological research, ra.^ book cata ^.er, immigration officer, 
military pilot, receptionist, park historian, corrosion control special- 
ist, and tour guide. 
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Tables. 

Selected Topics For Study in Order of Preference by Mode 





Mode* 


Modal 
Percent 




1.00 


40.4 




1.00 


39.6 


1119 Ui Oll^V 


1.00 


38.1 


ShioDins and Pnckinc 


1.00 


33.2 


Fnvirnnmental Control 


2.00 


31.4 


Measurinc and Marking 


2.00 


33.3 


Research Methods 


3.00 


32.2 


General Business Management 


3.00 


29.7 


Museum Law 


3.00 


31.4 


Grantsmanship 


4.00 


25.4 


Importing and Exporting 


5.00 


32.6 


Cataloguing by Computer 


5.00 


30.5 


Film and Video Tape Production 


5.00 


61.1 



♦Based on 256 
1 = Most Important 
2= Very Important 
3 = Important 
4= Less Important 
5 = Least Important 



Table 6. 

Selected Topics for Study In Order of Preference by Percentage 

Most Very Less Least 



Topic 


Impt 


Impt 


Impt 


Impt 


Impt 


Condition Reporting 


41.2 


33.6 


18.1 


5.0 


2.1 


Storage: Design and Methods 


38.5 


35.1 


15.5 


5.4 


5.4 


Insurance 


37.7 


26.4 


19.7 


8.8 


7.5 


Shipping and Packing 


33.1 


29.7 


22.5 


9.3 


5.5 


Environmental Control 


28.9 


31.0 


25.5 


9.2 


5.4 


Measuring and Marking 


23.9 


31.9 


27.7 


10.1 


6.3 


Research Methods 


22.5 


23.3 


32.9 


13.3 


7.9 


General Business Management 


20.0 


25.8 


28.7 


12.1 


13.3 


Museum Law 


19.4 


24.5 


31.6 


17.7 


6.8 


Cataloging by Computer 


12.5 


22.9 


21.7 


13.7 


29.2 


Importing and Exporting 


11.9 


15.3 


22.0 


19.1 


31.8 


Grantsmanship 


9.3 


15.2 


25.7 


24.1 


25.7 


^'"'m and Video Tape Prodtn. 


1.7 


5.5 


9.7 


23.5 


59.7 
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Table 7. 

Preference for Forms of Media by Study Topic and Frequency of Mention 



Topic 

Condition Reporting 





Demon- 


Text- 




Audio 


Slide 






Video- 


Lecture 


stration 


book 


Pamphlet 


Cassette 


Tape 


Slides 


Film 


Tape 


98 


99 


80 


66 


5 


40 


24 


45 


30 


74 


83 


81 


53 


3 


55 


39 


53 


34 


116 


24 


111 


90 


6 


11 


4 


10 


7 


82 


177 


46 


45 


2 






jU 


17 

O/ 


97 


48 


91 


63 


8 


36 


19 


51 


25 




131 


64 


61 


8 


41 


22 


41 


29 


114 


37 


127 


57 


6 


10 


7 


12 


11 


128 


31 


147 


50 


8 


12 


7 


12 


14 


132 


19 


144 


65 


8 


9 


6 


9 


10 


93 


103 


98 


40 


3 


14 


10 


21 


19 


97 


21 , 


79 


103 


9 


9 


5 


11 


7 


110 


22 


89 


100 


7 


7 


2 


8 


9 


70 


115 


49 


24 


6 


12 


17 


63 


57 


1270 


910 


1206 


817 


79 


291 


187 


386 


289 



Storage: Design and Methods 
Insurance 

Shipping and Packing 
Environmental Control 
S Measuring and Marking 
Research Methods 
General Business Management 
Museum Law 
Cataloging By Computer 
Importing and Exporting 
Grantsmanship 

Film and Video Tape Production 



Total 



ERIC 



Tables. 

Preference for Types of Training Program by Percentage 



Type of Program 


% Yes 


% No 




Seminars/Museum 


83.1 


16.9 


100 


On the job 


73.3 


26.7 


100 


Seminar s/AAM 


56.5 


43.5 


100 


Indqiendent study 


46.3 


53.7 


100 


Academic degree program 


36.1 


63.9 


100 


Telephone conferences 


29.8 


70.2 


100 


Regular conference with director 
Other* 


20.8 


79.2 


100 


3.5 


96.5 


100 



♦Mentioned: internship at another museum with established de- 
partment (2); discussion session with colleagues (2); an academic de- 
gree program for people coming into. the field; seminars for those al- 
ready in the museums; regular conference with business manager; 
regional conference; extended internships; regional workshops; aca- 
demic programs would possibly be good for a neophyte; anything that 
gives information; seminar or workshop not at AAM conference. 



Table 9. 



Preference for Coursework In Training Programs by Percentages 



Type of Coursework 


% Yes 


<7oNo 




Combination of all 


72.8 


28.0 


100 


Practical 


35.4 


64.6 


100 


Basic registrarial functions 


28.3 


71.7 


100 


Management 


15.7 


84.3 


100 


History /Philosophy 


3.5 


98.5 


100 


Other* 


2.8 


96.1 


100 



*Business management, general; computerization ofdata. 
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Table 10. 



Functions Perfonned by Museum Registrars 
By Frequency of Activity and By Type of Museum 

A. Permanent Collections 



Never Occasionally Periodically 

Accessioning and Supplying to Number Systemc 
All 6.5 2.0 3.6 

Art 2.9 2.9 5.7 

Hist 4.3 2.1 2.1 

Comb 10.0 0.0 3.3 

f recessing Outgoing Loans f rem the Collection 



AU 
Art 
Hist 
Comb 



6.9 
5.7 
4.3 
6.8 



11.4 
7.6 
23.9 
13.6 



Controlling Storage Inventory 
AU 3.2 8.4 

Alt 2.8 4.7 

Hisjt 2.2 4.3 

Comb 3.3 16.7 

Cataloguing Collection Material 
All 7.2 6.0 

Art 6.7 1.9 

Hist 6.3 6.3 
Comb 6.8 10.2 

Making Arrangements for Shipping 
AU 10.2 13.5 

Art 1.9 3.8 

Hist 19.6 23.9 
Comb 11.9 23.7 

Supervising Packing and Unpacking 



AU 
Art 
Hist 
Comb 



6.8 
2.8 
10.4 
6.8 



Plan ningfor Storage 
Art 6.8 
Art 3.7 
Hist 8.3 
Comb 5.1 



15.3 
11.3 
29.2 
15.3 

13.5 
13.1 
16.7 
11.9 



7.7 
7.6 
10.9 
6.8 



Often 

8.5 
6.7 
12.8 
8.3 

8.9 
6.7 
13.0 
8.5 



% 
Always 

79.4 
81.9 
78.7 
78.3 

65.0 
72.4 
47.8 
64.4 



14.8 


12.8 


60.8 


15.0 


8.4 


69.2 


17.4 


28.3 


47.8 


13.3 


8.3 


58.3 


8.4 


19.3 


59.0 


10.6 


22.1 


58.7 


8.3 


22.9 


56.3 


8.5 


16.9 


57.6 


6.9 


15.9 


53.5 


4.7 


13.2 


76.4 


10.9 


21.7 


23.9 


10.2 


11.9 


42.4 


9.2 


21'.3 


47.4 


7.5 


17.9 


60.4 


14.6 


18.8 


27.1 


11.9 


25.4 


40.7 


13.9 


26.7 


39.0 


J2.1 


30.8 


40.2 


.15.0 


25.0 


25.0 


11.9 


28.8 


42.4 
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% % % % % 

Never Occasionally Periodically Often Always 



Answering Requests for Information on Collection 



All 4.0 16.6 


13.8 


33.2 


32.4 


Art 4.^ 10.? 


15.0 


30.8 


39.3 


Hist 2.1 27.1 


10.4 


35.4 


25.0 


Comb 1.7 18.3 


21.7 


31.7 


26.7 


Supplying Measurements of Objects 








AU 14.5 26,2 


9.3 


20.2 


29.8 


Art 12.5 28.8 


7.7 


23.1 


27.9 


Hist 12.5 33.3 


14.6 


18.8 


20.8 


Comb 13.3 20.0 


10.0 


16.7 


40.0 


Processing Requests for Photographic Services 






AU 19.4 23.0 


8.9 


22.6 


26.2 


Art 11.5 24.0 


9.6 


23.1 


31.7 


Hist 27.1 29.2 


6.3 


22.9 


14.6 


Comb 15.0 20.0 


10.0 


21.7 


33.3 


Inspecting Permanent Installations 








All 9.8 20.3 


29.3 


16.7 


24.0 


Art 8.7 15.4 


30.8 


19.2 


26.0 


Hist 10.4 25.0 


31.3 


12.5 


20.8 


Comb 10.2 23.7 


27.1 


13.6 


25.4 


Serving as Liaison for Visiting Scholars 








All 9.6 28.5 


16.9 


27.3 


17.7 


Art 9.4 26.4 


18.9 


30.2 


15.1 


Hist 14.6 31.3 


16.7 


25.0 


12.5 


Comb 5.1 30.5 


18.6 


18.6 


27.1 



B. Temporary Exhibitions 



% % ■ % % % 

Never Occasionally Periodically Often Always 

Maintaining or Updating Permanent Records 
All 2.0 6.3 

Art .9 7.5 

Hist 2.1 4.3 
Comb 1.7 6.7 

Assigning to Number Systems 
AU 18.0 8.6 

Art 11.7 9.7 
W'st 16.7 14.6 
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^ imb 28.1 5.3 



9.5 


18.3 


63.9 


12.1 


17.8 


61.7 


6.4 


25.5 


61.7 


11.7 


16.7 


63.3 


4.1 


8.6 


60.7 


2.9 


4.9 


70.9 


6.3 


14.6 


47.9 




3.5 


56.1 
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% 


% 




Never Occasionally 


Periodically 


Often 


Aiwa, 


Preparing Loan Agreements 








AU 10.2 8.2 


6.6 


15.6 


59.4 


Art 6.8 4.9 


2.9 


20.4 


65.0 


Hist 12.5 10.4 


12.5 


12.5 


52.1 


Comb 10.3 15.5 


12.1 


8.6 


53.4 


Arranging for Insurance Coverage 








AU 21.4 9.5 


3.3 


11.1 


54.7 


Art 9.7 3.9 


3.9 


6.8 


75.7 


Hist 31.3 18.8 


4.2 


1(5.7 


29.2 


Conb 25.0 8.9 


1.8 


12.5 


51.8 


Condition Reporting 








All 9.8 14.2 


6.5 


16.3 


53.3 


Art 2.9 7.6 


4.8 


13.3 


71.4 


Hist 13.0 26.1 


13.0 


28.3 


19.6 


Comb 14.0 15.8 


5.3 


15.8 


49.1 


Making A rrangements for Shipping 








A'l 13.6 13.6 


6.6 


13.6 


52.7 


Art 4.9 1.9 


4.9 


14.6 


73.8 


Hist 23.4 27.7 


6.4 


14.9 


27.7 


Comb 15.8 19.3 


10.5 


7,0 


47.4 


Supervising Packing and Unpacking 








AU 11.0 15.9 


4.9 


16.3 


51.8 


Art 4.8 7.7 


3.8 


16.3 


67.3 


Hist 14.6 29.2 


6.3 


16.7 


33.3 


Comb ■ 10.5 21.1 


8.8 


14.0 


45.6 


Processing Insurance Claims 








AU 29.2 11.7 


4.6 


6.7 


47.9 


Art 13.6 7.8 


4.9 


5.8 


68.0 


Hist 41.3 23.9 


4.3 


15.2 


15.2 


Comb 36.4 9.1 


7.3 


3.6 


43.6 


Corresponding with Donors, Leaders, Vendors 






AU 3.6 10.1 


12.1 


35.9 


38.3 


Art 3.8 6.7 


12.5 


38.5 


38.5 


Hist 4.3 8.5 


14.9 


34.0 


38.3 


Comb 1.7 13.3 


13.3 


31.7 


40.0 


Inspecting Temporary Installations 








All 16.5 20.2 


12.3 


16.0 


35.0 


Art 9.8 12.7 


12.7 


16.7 


48.0 


Hist 20.8 27.1 


20.8 


16.7 


14.6 


Comb 21.1 21.1 


7.0 


17.5 


33.3 



Preparing or Redesigning Transaction Forms 



AU 
Art 
O St 
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11.0 


25.7 


21.2 


12.7 


2?.4 


11.7 


21.4 


30.1 


11.7 


25.3 


17.0 


23.4 


8.5 


21.3 


29.8 


8.6 


27.6 


17.2 


8.6 


37.9 



% ^0 % % % 

Never Occasionally Periodically Often Always 



Measuring Items in Advance 



All 


27.6 


25.1 


7.4 


14.0 


25.9 


Art 


26.5 


22.5 


6.9 


12.7 


31.4 


Hist 


23.4 


34.0 


6.4 


17.0 


19.1 


Comb 


23.9 


23.0 


27.8 


23.5 


23.8 



Pariicipaiing in Conferences, Workshops 



AU 


14.9 


32.5 


24.9 


14.9 


12.9 


Art 


13.5 


34.6 


24.0 


14.4 


13.5 


Hist 


12.5 


29.2 


27.1 


14.6 


16.7 


Comb 


20.3 


25.4 


28.8 


15.3 


10.2 



Traveling to Coordinate Registrarial Activities 



All 


33.6 


28.3 


13.4 


13.8 


10.9 


Art 


31.4 


28.6 


13.3 


17.1 


9.6 


Hist 


40.4 


27.7 


10.6 


12.8 


8.5 


Comb 


32.2 


28.8 


18.6 


8.5 


11.9 



C. General 







% 


% 


% 


% 




Never 


Occasionally 


Periodically 


Often 


Always 


Filing 












All 


2.8 


10.4 


7.2 


18.4 


61.2 


Art 


3.8 


7.5 


8.5 


13.2 


67.0 


Hist 


4.3 


8.5 


2.1 


23.4 


61.7 


Comb 


1.7 


16.9 


8.5 


22.0 


50.8 


Typing 












All 


4.7 


14.2 


6.7 


18.6 


55.7 


Art 


4.7 


10.3 


6.5 


15.0 


63.6 


Hist 


4.2 


14.6 


8.3 


22.9 


50.0 


Comb 


6.8 


18.6 


6.8 


20,3 


47 5 


Writing Reports to Director 








All 


10.8 


19.3 


17.7 


14.9 


37.3 


Art 


96 


16.3 


:m 


11.5 


40.4 


Hist 


8.5 


19.1 


14.9 


21.3 


36.2 


Comb 


15.0 


20.0 


15.0 


16.7 


33.3 


Conducting Research on Collection 








AU 


10.5 


25.0 


15.3 


24.6 


24.6 


Art 


10.5 


23.8 


17.1 


21.9 


26.7 


,y^ist 


10.9 


26.1 


19.6 


30.4 


13.0 


yi^jmb 


3.3 


25.0 


16.7 


31,7 


23.* 



—1-^8- 



Never OccasionaUy Periodically Often Always 

Reporting Activities for Staff Information 

All 16.3 21.1 19.5 19.5 23.6 

Art 9.7 19.4 24.3 22.3 24.3 

Hist 17.0 23.4 12.8 23.4 23.4 

Comb 22.0 18.6 18.6 13.6 27.1 
Training Staff in Care and Handling 

AH 16.3 27.2 19.5 19.1 17.9 

Art 10.6 30.8 22.1 20.2 16.3 

Hist 23.9 28.3 17.4 17.4 13.0 

Comb 18.3 18.3 23.3 20.0 20.0 
Couriering 

AH 21.0 45.0 12.6 13.9 7.6 

Art 16.5 49.5 17.5 13.6 2.9 

Hist 28.6 33.3 9.5 21.4 7.1 

Comb 26.3 35.1 10.5 14.0 14 0 
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Protocol for Interview of Museum 
Directors by Teleplione 



Name 
Title 
Museum 
Location 

Telephone Number 

Date 

Time 

Brief description of collection(s) held by museum 

1. Do you have a registrar on your staff? 

2. (If Yes) What function does that person perform? 

(If No) Which re^strarial functions do persons on your staff per- 
form? Who does these? 

3. What qualities/characteristics (educational background, profes- 
sional skills, temperament) would you seek in a registrar for your 
museum? 

4. Which of the following topics is most important for mid-career 
professional study: "Computer Processing of Information," 
"Condition Reporting," "Insurance," "Packing/Shipping," or 
"Storage"? 

5. What kind(s) of teaching/learning setting and faculty would be 
appropriate for mid-career level training for registrars and other 
museum professionals? 

6. Would you have any additional comment to make on these or other 
aspects? 
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Appendix C 



Af terscript of Video Tape 
When the Show Moves On 



Audio Video Digit Cuo Sec 

MUSIC (conveying activity, Wide shot of assembled boxes, 

pleasant, busy, not frantic) showing 77-7, FRAGILE, CUP. 



Title over: 



WHEN THE SHOW 
MOVES ON 



Medium shot of men taking large 
framed drawings from wall at 
left of screen. (Use entirely until 
picture has crossed front screen 
to left). 



Subtitle over: 



WHEN PART OF A MUSEUM 
IS CLOSED TO VISITORS, 
IMPORTANT WORK IS 
GOING ON. 

AT SUCH TIMES, MUSEUM 
OBJECTS NEED SPECIAL 
PROTECTION. 



WHEN THE SHOW 
MOVES ON 

Dismantling, packing and 
shipping an exhibition. 

Stairway shot from top to bottom. 
Guard at top of stairs. 



MUSEUM OBJECTS ARE 
PARTICULARLY VULNER- 
ABLE TO DAMAGE, AND 
EVEN TO LOSS, WHENEVER 
THEY^RE BEING MOVED. 
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Staff member putting on white 
gloves. 



(Cut as hands go up screen) 
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THESE PICTURES V/ERE 
RECORDED DURING AN 
ACTUAL MUSEUM PROCESS 
WHEN A TRAVELING 
EXHIBITION WAS BEING 
DISMANTLED AND PACKED 
FOR SHIPMENT TO 
ANOTHER MUSEUM, 
WHERE IT WOULD BE 
SHOWN AGAIN. WHAT 
YOU'LL SEE IS AN 
UNREHEARSED, DOCUMEN- 
TARY REPORT OF 
ACTIVITIES AS THEY TOOK 
PLACE. 



Long shots of workers bringing 
orange cases in and putting them 
in place. 



(No background sound on this) 

MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 
ARE HOUSED IN ALL KINDS 
OF BUILDINGS. THIS ONE 
IS THE ANDREW CARNEGIE 
MANSION IN NEW YORK 
CITY, NOW THE HOME OF 
COOPER-HEWITT, THE 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION'S NATIONAL 
MUSEUM OF DESIGN. 



Exterior shot No. I, panning 
building, showing visitor sitting 
on ledge at fence, stopping at 
entrance. 



LIKE MANY OTHER (As panning continues) 

MUSEUMS BASED IN 
LANDMARK STRUCTURES, 
COOPER-HEWITT LACKS 
SOPHISTICATED FACILI- 
TIES FOR SHIPPING AND 
RECEIVING. 



FOR EXAMPLE, WHEN 
LARGE EXHIBITIONS MOVE 
IN AND OUT, THEY MUST 
PASS THROUGH THE MAIN 
ENTRANCE. 



(As visitor is seen and camera 
moves toward front entrance) 



CENTRAL PARK'S OPEN 
SPACE ON HFTH AVENUE 
CONTRASTS SHARPLY 
WITH CONGESTION ON 
0""3T 3TREET, WHERE 
lAVY PARKING MAKES 
IPPING NO EASY TP^l 



Exterior shot No. 2, showing 
park greenery, street sign with 
zoom back to street and parked 
cars. 



ALTHOUGH THE MANSION 
APPEARS TO BE SPACIOUS, 
TI'o ACCESS IS NARROW 
FOR THE SHIPPING OF 
EXHIBITIONS. 

rr WAS FOR THE REASONS 
THAT WE CHOSE COOPER- 
HEWITT — TO SHOW SOME 
OF THE WAYS A MUSEUM 
STAFF CAN "MAKE DO" 
AND STILL TAKE CARE. 

"TWO .HUNDRED YEARS OF 
AMERICAN ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAV/ING", A 
TRAVELING EXHIBITION, 
IS ABOUT TO LEAVE 
COOPER-HEWITT FOR ITS 
NEXT STOP AT THE 
JACKSONVILLE ART 
MUSEUM IN FLORIDA. 
HERE YOU SEE SOME OF 
ITS MORE THAN TWO 
HUNDRED PIECES. 

THE PLANNING AND OVER- 
SEEING OF SUCH MOVES IS 
PART OF A REGISTRAR'S 
JOB. 

SHEILA SILVERMAN, ASSIS- 
TANT TO THE REGISTRAR 
AT COOPER-HEWITT, IS 
DIRECTING THIS ONE. 

(Pause to bring up wild sound 
as Sheila speaks to Simon) 



MELISSA MEIGHAN, REGIS- 
TRAR FOR THE AFA, IS ON 
HAND TO REPRESENT THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF THE ARTS AND. THE 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
O • NEW YORK, JOINT 



(As camera pans exterior, 
ending with car passing in 
street) 



Selected shots in quick-cut 
sequence of pieces on the walls. 

(Use some from tapes of both 
galleries; check back on original 
for other selections) 



Far shot of Sheila Silverman at 
left of screen directing Mr. 
Simon on moving crate. 



Closeup of Sheila directing 
activity. 



Back to another shot continuing 
from previous one (ending with 
Sheila crossing right, saying 
"That's it.") 

Sheila moves toward center of 
screen and joins Melissa 
Meighan, Melissa gesturing 
broadly as Sheila looks at 
papers in her hand. 



ORGANIZERS OF THE 
SHOW. AS YOU'LL SEE, 
MELISSA TAKES AN 
ACTIVE PART. 



SHEETS OF CORRUGATED 
CARDBOARD JOINED WITH 
MASKING TAPE ARE USED 
TO PROTECT THE POL- 
ISHED FLOORS SO THAT A 
HALLWAY CAN BE PRES- 
SED INTO SERVICE AS A 
TEMPORARY STAGING AND 
PACKING AREA. 

BEFORE TAKING THE 
DRAWINGS FROM THE 
WALLS, SHEILA MAKES A 
LAST-MINUTE CHECK 
AGAINST THE EXHIBITION 
LIST. 



Melissa is taping the floor 
covering down. 

(Cut as Melissa begins to push 
box directly before a voice on 
wild sound asks, "Can we turn 
off the lights?") 



Selected shots of Sheila doing 
the check. Emphasize closeups, 
jotting on clipboard, moving 
along from piece to piece. 



(Use all the wild sound that is 
appfVpriate here, except during 
voiceover that follows on next 
segment) 



ORDINARILY, THE REGIS- 
TRAR FOR THE EXHIBIT- 
ING MUSEUM HAS SOLE 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
PACKING A SHOW. 
BECAUSE THIS IS THE 
FIRST MOVE ON THE 
TOUR, AFA AND COOPER- 
HEWITT ARE COLLABOR- 
ATING. 



Selected segments in montage 
effect demonstrating more 
in of boxes, interaction of 
registrars with museum staff, 
emphasizing the verbal direc- 
tions, physical activity and 
weight of the boxes. 

Shot of Melissa looking at 
paper, then saying something to 
Sheila. Sheila shrugs and smiles. 



(Use audio as when shot. 
Melissa and Sheila explain 
what they are about to do) 



Two-shot of Melissa and Shiela 
standing at crates. 



PACKING BOXES WERE 
BUILT FOR THIS EXHIBI- 
TION BY THE COMPANY 
RESPONSIBLE FOR MOVING 
IT FROM MUSEUM TO 
MUSEUM. THEY ARE RE- 
USABLE WOODEN UNITS 
THAT HAVE BEEN STORED 
BY THE CARRIER DURING 
THE SHOW, TO BE RE- 
TURNED TO THE STAGING 
AREA ON MOVING DAY. 
(Over wild sound) 



Selected shots of boxes being 
brought in. 



(Continue wildsound) 



BEFORE EMPTY BOXES 
WERE SENT TO STORAGE, 
LAG SCREWS WERE 
PLACED IN THEIR HOLES 
ANE) EACH WAS GIVEN A 
FEW TURNS BY HAND. 
THIS PROCEDURE KEEPS 
INTERIORS CLEAN AND 
PREVENTS MISPLACEMENT 
OF PARTS DURING 
STORAGE." 



Overhead shot of entire room, 
holding until staff member 
walks over to the case at left 
screen and begins to touch one 
of the lag screws. 

Closeup of workers moving 
screws and manipulating boxes 
(hand shots). 



IN EACH BOX, THE SLOTS 
ARE NUMBERED FOR 
ACCURATE PLACEMENT. 
ABOVE, THE EXHIBITION'S 
GENERAL NUMBER; BELOW, 
THE NUMBER FOR EACH 
PIECE WITH ARROWS TO 
SHOW HOW IT SHOULD GO 
INTO THE SLOT MADE TO 
FIT IT. 



Closeup of interior section. 
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EACH SLOT IS CUSHIONED 
WITH FELT TO ABSORB 
SHOCK. 



WHERE NEEDED, SECTIONS Full shot of box, with pullback. 
ARE SUPPORTED INSIDE 
WITH OTHER SHOCK- 
PREVENTIVE MATERIALS. 



MOST OF THE DRAWINGS 
ARE MOUNTED BEHIND 
PLEXIGLASS, BUT SOME 
ARE UNDER GLASS. TO 
KEEP THEM FROM BEING 
DAMAGED BY SHATTERED 
PARTICLES, EVERY GLASS 
SURFACE MUST BE COVER- 
ED BY MASKING TAPE. 

MELISSA HOLDS A PARTLY 
FINISHED PIECE 

(Background sound) 

DISMANTLING IS A STEAD- 
ILY PACED AND CAUTIOUS 
PROCESS. THE STAFF ARE 
ALERT TO THE FACT THAT 
A QUICK, UNPLANNED 
MOVE COULD CAUSE 
SERIOUS DAMAGE. 

BECAUSE HAND-CARRYING 
CAN BE HAZARDOUS, IT'S 
GOOD PRACTICE TO USE A 
PICTURE TRUCK EVEN IF 
THE PIECES ARE MOVED 
ONLY A SHORT DISTANCE. ' 

IT'S -A CAUTIOUS PROCESS, 
AND IN REAL TIME IT'S 
DELIBERATELY SLOWER 
THAN SEEN IN THESE 
SELECTED SHOTS. 



(Look at origliial tape content. 
If anything can be salvaged 
that clearly shows some of the 
drawings under glass, with light 
reflecting, include here in 
quick cuts. End with quick 
cuts of Melissa taping, being 
careful not to stay too loHij on 
any one action.) 

Melissa holding frame up. 



Selected shots of men taking 
drawings from walls and putting 
them on picture cart, taking cart 
out into center hallway. 



Several shots of men walking 
toward cart holding drawings 
and placing them on the cart - 
then moving the cart slowly 
across the floor. 
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THIS PICTURE TRUCK WAS 
DESIGNED BY ELIZABETH 
BURNHAM, HEAD REGIS- 
TRAR AT COOPER-HEWITT, 
AND BUILT IN THE SMITH- 
SONIAN'S SHOPS. IT'S SIMI- 
LAR TO TRUCKS USED IN 
OTHER MUSEUMS, BUT 
THIS ONE WAS SCALED 
DOWN TO FIT INTO 
COOPER-HEWITT'S 
ELEVATORS. 

BECAUSE THE FRAMES 
ARE SIMPLY DESIGNED, 
DRAWINGS CAN BE STACK- 
ED FACE-TO-FACE OR 
BACK-TO-BaCK in FRAME- 
TO-FRAME CONTACT 
WITHOUT RISK OF DAM- 
AGE. OTHERWISE, SEPAR- 
ATORS WOULD BE USED. 

FOR A SHORT TRUCKING 
LIKE THIS, LARGE PIECES 
STACKED LENGTHWISE 
CAN BE KEPT FROM FAL- 
LING BY THE USE OF A 
ROPE. IF THE TRUCK WERE 
TO HAVE FURTHER TO GO, 
IT WOULD BE WELL TO 
PAD THE CORNERS TO 
AVOID ABRASION BY THE 
ROPE rrSELF. OFTEN, ONE 
SAFEGUARD CAN CREATE 
ANOTHER KIND OF 
DAMAGE. 



Selected shots of the truck that 
are especially descriptive of its 
function and appearance BUT 
not used before. 
(A far shot, then a closer one) 



Closeup of white-gloved hands 
stacking on cart, followed by 
medium shot of pictures stacked 
in truck. 



Closeup of hands tying rope at 
side, cut to shot of rope around 
cart, moving across screen. 



(Wild sound as appmpriate) 



EACH SLOT IS BUILT TO 
FIT A PARTICULAR DRAW- 
ly WITH AN IDENTIFICA- 
1 NUMBER SHOWN 
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Workers bringing truck to cen- 
ter of screen; Melissa and Sheila 
are beginning to check items 
against lists to see where they 
go in packing cases. Find a shpt 
that shows them moving toward 
a case* 

View of packing case showing 
numbers. 

(If too short for narration, cut 
to other shots of case interiors, 



ABOVE. LOCATIONS FOR 
ALL ITEMS ARE RECORDED 
ON THE LISTS, BUT SOME 
SLOTS HAVE TO BE NUM- 
BERED BY HAND DURING 
THE CHECK. 

(As recorded, with Sheila's 
instruct! :ns about which way 
one of the pieces should face.) 

(Sound as recorded) 



3 shots, especially the one with 
pullback) 

(There is ONE brief shot where 
Sheila numbers a slot with a 
pencil. If this can coincide, 
GOOD) 

Sheila stooping down to tell a 
worker where to put something. 



Similar shots to convey con- 
tinued process. 



ONCE THE DRAWINGS 
HAVE BEEN PUT IN THE 
COMPARTMENTS, EACH 
BOX IS CLOSED FIRMLY. 
LAG SCREWS ARE USED 
RATHER THAN SLOTTED 
OR PHILLIPS HEAD, 
BECAUSE THEY HOLD UP 
BETTER UNDER REPEATED 
INSERTION AND REMOVAL. 
A-NUT DRIVER IS BEING 
USED HERE. 



Mr. Simon putting cover on 
case, inserting lag screws and 
driving them home. 



ONCE TIGHTLY CLOSED, 
THE BOXES ARE READY TO 
J^EAVE THE MUSEUM. 



Santini men taking cases out 
and loading them into elevator. 



(Wild sound under) 



(CUT OUT THE SMILE OF 
THE WORKER INTO 
CAMERA) 



BECAUSE THERE IS NO 
FREIGHT ELEVATOR AT 
COOPER-HEWITT, THE 
MAIN ELEVATOR MUST BE 
USED TO TRANSPORT THE 
BOXES TO STREET LEVEL. 



(Wild sound under) 



RESERVING A SPACE FOR 
THE TRUCK TAKES SOME 
RESOURCEFULNESS. 



Find a shot of trash basket in 
original tapes and insert here. 



AS YOU SAW, THE EN- 
TRANCE IS USED AS THE 
LOADING DOCK. FOR THIS 
MOVE, A SPECIAL RAMP 
HAS BEEN PLACED OVER 
THE MAIN STAIRS. 



Suitable shots showinc the main 
entrance without and with the 
wooden tracks in place. 



(Wild sound under) 



BELTING IS FOR A SHORT 
HAUL TO THE WARE- 
HOUSE — ON A LATER 
MOVE, EVERYTHING WILL 
BE BLANKETED FOR THE 
LONG MOVE TO FLORIDA. 



Shots oi Santini men bringing 
the cases out on dollies, running 
them up on the truck lift. 

Shot .'bowing belting process. 



BETWEEN MUSEUMS, MOV- 
ING AN EXHIBITION IS 
THE CARRIER'S RESPONSI- 
BILITY. GETTING IT IN 
AND OUT OF THE 
MUSEUMS WILL BE UP TO 
THE REGISTRAR IN EACH 
LOCATION. 



Shot showing double doors 
being closed. Driver getting into 
cab and moving. 
(Include Santini and Hertz 
labels) 



THE EXHIBITION WILL BE 
UNPACKED, SHOWN, DIS- 
MANTLED AND PACKED 
MANY TIMES BEFORE IT 
COMES BACK TO NEW 
YORK. THE BUILDINGS 
WILL BE DIFFERENT, THE 
PROBLEMS WILL BE DIF- 
FERENT, BUT THE REGIS- 
TRAR'S RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND PROCEDURES WILi- 
BE MUCH THE SAME. AT 
EACH LOCATION IT WILL 
BE A MATTER OF REALIS- 
TIC MANAGEMENT AND 
SENSIBLE CARE. 
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(Fade music up as used at begin- 
ning. Continue under crawl and 
assorted shots J 



Over crawl, quick cuts of the 
following: 

(Choose order according to 

crawl, allowing some pause 

between credits) 

Sheila and men busy shot 

Melissa and Sheila busy shot 

Melissa closeup 

Sheila closeup 

Removing piece from wall 

Long shot of cases in room 

Side of case 

Cart 

Open packing case 

Hand closeups 

Hands with gloves 

Coming out 

Driver entering cab 

Entrance alone 

Entrance with trash container 

(Mix above according to timing, 
effect) 



NARRATOR 



Philip Leslie 
Registrar 
The Smithsonian Institution 

APPEARING ON CAMERA 
(in alphabetical order) 



James Bracey 
Miguel Bonilla 
George Gassett 
Bingley Jones 
Michael McClaron 

Melissa Meighan 
Salvatore Papa 

Sheila Silverman 
Alfred Simon 

Vincent Salierno 



WRITERS 

too 

/V Elizabeth Burnham 

Marjorie Hoachlander 
hKJC Philip Leslie 



EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 



Marjorie Hoachlander 
Director of Museum Studies 
Center for Advanced Study 

in Education 
City University of New York 

REGISTRAR ASSOCIATE 

Elizabeth Burnham 

Registrar 
The Cooper-Hewitt 
National Museum of Design 

PRODUCERS 

Claude Beller 
Stefan Moore 

TVG PRODUCTIONS 

Super CASE Report VTR 07-78 
over shot of box showing 
FRAGILE, CUP 



THIS REPORT HAS BEEN 
MADE POSSIBLE THROUGH 
GRANTS FROM THE 
NATIONAL ENDOWMENT 
FOR THE ARTS AND THE 
WILLIAM H. DONNER 
FOUNDATION, WITH ADDI- 
TIONAL FUNDS FROM 
HUNTINGTON T. BLOCK. 
WE WISlH ALSO TO ACK- 
NOWLEDGE THE COOPERA- 
TION OF COOPER-HEWITT, 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTI- 
TUTION'S NATIONAL 
MUSEUM OF DESIGN, AND 
THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF ARTS IN PERMIT- 
.^ING ACTUAL PROCE- 

rn i/-^RES TO BE RECORDED 

Lf\|L; [ VIDEO TAPE. ^ ^ ^ 
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ACADEMY FOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



The Academy for Educational Development is an independent, 
nonprofit, tax-exempt organization, founded in 1961 to help colleges 
and universities solve long-range educational, administrative, and 
financial problems. Since then, the scope of its activities has expanded 
greatly, dealing with a wide range of concerns to society. 

Today, the Academy is providing services in formal education 
from the primary grades through graduate study; in life-long educa- 
tion, including nonformal learning and vocational training; in com- 
munications as an art and as an increasingly important form of tech- 
nology; and in international affairs, where it assists developing 
countries in planning, operating, and evaluating educational and com- 
munity development programs designed to improve the social and eco- 
nomic well-being of their citizens. 

In recent years, the Academy has received funds from several 
major foundations to study issues that have significant social impli- 
cations—including the impact of government programs on the Amer- 
ican family, major transitions in the human life course, ideas for 
dealing with energy shortages, ways of enhancing life-long learning 
aspirations, and efforts to encourage older adults to remain active 
participants in American life. 





